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Lunatic Asylum. 

Tue site of this fine building is on an elevation 
of nearly one hundred and forty feet above the 
Hudson river, about eight miles from the city. 
The Asylum and grounds occupy seventy-seven 
acres, purchased at five hundred dollars each. It 
was completed in the course of two years, at the 
entire cost of two hundred thousand dollars. The 
edifice is composed of red sand stone, from New 
Jersey. Itis three stories high, besides the base- 
ment, two hundred and eleven feet in length, and 
sixty feetdeep. The interior is divided into three 
parts. One is allotted to males, another to females, 
and the central occupied by the superintendant. 
his family, the physician, and governors. Through 
each story extends a hall leading, on either side, 
into apartments, where the unhappy tenants are 
accummodated. None are admitted gratuitously, 
but a limited number may be sent from each sen- 
ate district, at two dollars per week, to be paid by 
contributions from their friends or the overseers of 
the poor. Individuals in affluent circumstances 
receive luxuries, consistent with their health, and 
are boarded at the rate of ten dollars per week ; 
and the number of patients is limited to two hun- 
dred. The whole building is warmed safely and 
comfortably by means of flues constructed in the 
cellar. The unfortunate victims are led on quiet- 
ly through acourse of agricultural and mechanical 
occupations. Books are given to such as will 
read; others are persuaded to draw, or amuse 
themselves with easy exercise in the pleasant gar- 
dens. For the use of such as cannot be safely 
trusted with more freedom, there are two enclo- 
sures surrounded by high walls, on the north side 
of the edifice, distinct from the other grounds, and 
accessible only by subterranean passages in the 
rear. Every thing is resorted to which can break 
in upon the gloomy monotony of madness, and 
touch, in the dark disturbed mind, the springs of 
light and happy associations. The mostaffection- 
ate and careful attention is required to exclude 
from the imagination any idea of their real situa- 
tion. All appearance therefore of a prison is con- 
cealed; the cast-iron windows resemble those of 
ordinary dwelling houses. 

The prospect presents beautifully embellished 
roads and shrubbery, meadows of deep green in 
which deer and other animals are quietly brows- 
ing, and, sosuccessfully have the benevolent pro- 
moters and guardians of this noble institution 
imitated the cheerfulness and comfort of a pri- 
vate palace, that one of the prisoners, whom the 
thinking inhabitant of the rough outward world 
will almost hesitate to term wretched, wanders 
about the enclosed lawns, with an air of lordly im- 
portance, issues commands of no equivocal nature 
to such strangers as medd!e with the fruit or flow- 
ers, and, basking here in the sunshine, sees his 
life glide peacefully on ima pleasant and perpetual 
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enchantment. The visitor will however some- 
times shudder with a cold feeling of horror, to hear 
the still tranquillity of so lovely a spot broken by 
some startling and positive voice, a hoarse laugh, 
an agonizing shriek or a deep groan, mingled with 
the clank of chains, from the inmates of those 
separate buildings allotted to maniacs of the most 
desperate cast. This Asylum is a branch of the 
New-York Hospital, in Broadway, under the 
same managers, and application for admission to 
the patients must, therefore, be made to them, a3, 
without an order, strangers are not shown through 
the whole interior. The building was planed by 
Thomas C. Taylor, Esq. one of the directors. 
The summit commands one of the most deligh- 
ful views in the island, embracing an horizon of 
some forty miles north and south and twenty east, 
including the pallisadoes on the west bank of the 
Hudson, rising perpendicularly four hundred feet. 
We recommend every stranger to visit this emi- 
nence and enjoy at a single glance a rich and 
glowing picture of natural beauty. Choose an 
afternoon or morning, when the level beams give 
a depth of light and shadow; and you will never 
be weary of admiring the gleamings of the rivers— 
the luxuriant profusion of foliage and verdant 
fields—the blue highlands near West-Point—the 
heights of Harlem and Fort Washington, Staten 
Island and Long Island—the white seats peeping 
from their lofty coverings, and the bay crowded 
with vessels of every description, and betraying 
its proximity to the great city whose bristling 
spires are seen in the distance. Our description 
affords but a faint idea of the reality to those who 
have neglected to indulge themselves with a view 
from this fine elevation; but many a young and 
pitying bosom will find all the picturesque splen- 
dors of the prospect, and the graceful embellish- 
ments of the scenery immediately around, unable 
to drive away the images of the pale faces, which 
here and there look up from their lonely medita- 
tions—the white hand of some maniac beckoning 
from the window—the vacant smile—the glare of 
rancorous hate—and that hideous sound of chains. 
Feelings of pleasure, excited even by the unusual 
beauty of nature, are rebuked by the thought that 
you are in the midst of a crowd of your fellow be- 
ings, suffering under so awful and unaccountable 
a visitation of Providence. 
—_——sXSXSX;!_ 
Deep vale of sorrow! from life's early day, 
Amid thy cypress shades a sojourner. 
Woes of dread name have mark’d thy way, 
And fore’d from feeling’s fount the burning tear ; 
The tear for unrequited love and truth 
For honor fall; or, the purple blush of shame, 
Thy rending sigh o'er vanquished hopes of youth, 
The pangs of woman's pride for blasted fame :— 
All these are mine,—and more I may not— dave 
not name. 
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Ameition! ambition! what a wayward and | led to augur that [had chosen a fortunate momen; 
fickle deity thou art! what broken fragments and | and should be gratified by listening to one of the 
cold morsels of comfort dost theu deal out to thy | favorite orators among the diplomatic corps. } 
weary votaries! Thanks to the destinies that I | have said that he seemed young, but that was jp 
have never been one of those, far from me be tliy | comparison with others, for on a closer inspection 
toilsome ascents and tangled paths, where in place | a line of care hung over his brilliant features, ang 
of the rose, springs up the nettle, and for the vine | a deep, almost stern expression lowered upon his 
the briar. Give me the green pastures and the | brow, it might be thought, on intense study or con- 
still waters of domestic life, let my days flow tran- | tempt and distrustfulness ef his fellow men. But 
quilly on, and my thoughts, recline in the “ myrtle | | soon forgot to speculate, for the full and manly 
shade” of love and peace; and what to me can | flow of his voice, deepening and swelling to » 
be the din of life—* the plumed troops” —* the big | richer compass as he went on, and the force and 
war’’—-the weary chase of ambition—and the fleet- | consecuteness of his reasoning——the unexpected. 
ing shade of glory, but vanity and lighter than | ness and brilliancy ef his comparison, all charmed 
vanity ,—a dream—a delusion of the imagimation— | and riveted me. I was entranced, spell-bound 
a shifting seene in the kaleidoscope of a boy’s| with the rest of his audienee: and withal there 
mind—a phantasmagoria, that leads. inexperien- | seemed at times something familiar in the speak- 
ced manhood astray. And what an uncertain/er’s tone; something in his flashing eyes that 
recovery one has from this fitful fever? What a/ brought old days back to my remembrance, till | 
lingering and painful convalescence from the dis-| was morally certain that in the glorious orator 
ease of vanity and pride, misnamed ambition? I) before me, proud of his own strength and launch- 
have just laid down a letter from an early friend, | ing forth at will the shafts of sarcasm and burning 
poor fellow! his case ought to be narrated for the | eloquence, I recognised but the companion of my 
benefit of the public; and yet his was a remarka-| early days—the brave spirited boy who had saton 
bly happy, though painfully bougbt by experience. | the same seat with me and conned the same les. 
We were very early playmates; but I spare you| son. And when he paused, where the torrent of 
dear reader the recital of our boyish history : | his fervid eloquence stayed its resistless course, 
there was neither love nor jealousy in it, for even | and the involuntary tribute of applause burst from 
at that early period the prevailing trait in each of | those who had for a brief time bowed their spirits 





our characters was clearly developed. 

James declared himself an aspirant for “ sha- 
dowy honor,” andI remembering the ancient max- 
im that a “ penny saved is a penny got,” had 
given my vote in for “ substantial gain.”’ And so 
we parted, nor was it till after years had written 
‘‘ strange defeature” on our early hopes and antici- 
pations that we met once more to compare and 
note down our several experiences of life, neither 
to the eye of the world had been disastrous ; anda 
stranger looking only at our outward history, 
would have exclaimed—“‘ See there an example 
of what industry and perseverance can accom- 
plish: the one is in possession of wealth, the 
other of fame, and both have as large a share of 
the respective objects of their pursuit as could be 
desired by them.” But it was for us to unravel to 
each the seeming contradiction in our emotions 
and our lot—for us to tear away the splendid veil 
from the faded picture—for us to feel that the beau- | 
tiful sepulehre, was but a gilded covering for 
deformity and decay. 

It was ten years since we parted, and as I was 
passing through Washington, near the close of 
the Session of Congress, and happened to step 
into the House of Representatives to wile away 
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a few moments in listening to the debates, when | 
my attention was suddenly arrested by a young 
inember who had but just commenced his speech, 
and from the unusual and breathless attention with 
whiek the audience hung upen his words, I was 


to him as to a God, I felt for the first time what a 
glorious gift is eloquence, and how sublime a 
spectacle itis to see one man ruling multitudes 
by the breath of his voiee, and scattering their 
former opinions to the wind. Never did I feel 
sucha cutting sense of my own inferiority, before; 
such a shrinking back into my native insignif- 
cance, And when we afterwards met and | 
expressed my warm and urqualified admiration, 
pouring forth all my sensations with the rapidity 
of sincere and earnest conviction, I was amazed 
to perceive how little impression such things 
made upon his mind--to see that the fiery orater 
was merged in the chilled and disappointed man. 

Atlast he spoke “do Charles, let this topic rest. 
Leave all these things for the newspapers. Come 
home with me, and talk about your own afiairs, 
early days, or anything in short but patriotism 
and the public good, believe me ‘tis the veries! 
phantom that ever mocked the pursuer. I an 
sick and tired of the chase.” 

« You!” Texclaimed, “ you whom I heard but 
just now descanting with so much vehemence, 
painting the glorious prospects of our country, 
and extolling the advantages her equal laws hold 
out to all, can you prefer.” 

«« Ignoble ease and indolent repose,” responded 
he, “yes! in my secret soul I do.” 

“ Thetrwhy continue thus ?”’ 

‘« Because, because I am pledged to it. 1 cam 
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{am so used to its excitements that now [ find 
them necessary, and if I were to give up public 
life, who would appreciate my motives, and what 
have I, a weary and disappointed man to retire to? 
Nothing, emphatically nething. No! 1 have be- 
gan the battle, and I must fightit through. But as 
for being praised or applauded by my friends, 
thank God, Charles, Iam cured of that weakness ! 
But why,” added he smiling at -my look of utter 
incredulity and amazement, ‘“‘why are you so 
astonished.”’ 

« Atthe impossibility of reconciling your theory 
aud your practice ; here have I been ruminating 
all the way from my lodgings on the dull and com- 
mon place disposition, which made me choose so 
early the dusty walks of commerce, instead of the 
dazzling heights of ambition, and despising myself 
in comparison with my aspiring friend, wishing 
that I had followed your example and been as you 
are now” — 

“A tool, a drudge, a servant of servants,” 
interrupted he, ‘(a mark for envy, inalice and 
all uncharitableness, in one word, a public man ; 
the most insecure and uncertain distinction that 
a foolhardy adventurer can toil for. No, my 
friend you are new to these things and cannot 
form an idea of the bitterness of political enmity.” 

And so we parted after our first interviews, I to 
go home and reflect on the strange inconsistency 
of human character, and wonder if the older mo- 
dels held forth to our admiration were like their 
modern imitators, and he te lose in sleep the re- 
membrance that his unfortunate shoulders bore 
the modicum of a nation’s cares. The next time 
I went to his rooms he was absent, and I sat down 
awaiting his return, reasoning in my own mind 
about his affected nonchalence to public honors 
and thinking that if the old rule of “deeds not 
words” were to decide the question, I should cer- 
tainly set my friend down as a hypocrite. When 
he made his appearance, not with the listless and 
fatigued manner that belonged to him at our former 
conversation; but with the sparkling and tri- 
umphant countenance of one who thinks that he 
has achieved a victory, in a cause near his heart. 

“Ah, my dear friend,” exclaimed he, “I am 
glad to see you just now, you will, I fancy, find 
some difference between your present friend, and 
the tried an@ worn out machine of last week, well, 
there are changes in all minds, and you must 
never blame the weary actor, who, when the 
scene is over pulls off his mask, though the pre- 
cipitancy of the disclosure may perchance aston- 
ish. And now for news. I have just gained a 
great advantage in a cause, important both to my 
character and success in life, and I see clearer 
demonstrations than ever of eventually attaining 
the objects of my ambition.” 

“ And so you are determined still to climb the 
ladder.” 

“If Ido not loose my footing in the ascent, all 
men need their playthings, I must have mine.” 

[looked at him as he spoke, his countenance 
radiant with hope, and flushed with animation, 
and telt for the first time how dazzling must be the 
meteor light of ambition, investing all things with 
its delusive glow. What at that moment could 
he desire, or what advantages could accrue to 





him from the attainment of his desire? That the 
mere prospect of such could put in play all his 
glorious energies, and cause every trace of former 
and unhappy feelings to pass from his mind. Per- 
ceiving me smile, he exclaimed : 

“Ido not wonder at your mirth, to you I must 
appear a miracle of inconsistency; but let me 
show you some letters I have lately received, and 
point out to you all the inducements before me, 
and then ask if with the same prospects your own 
head would be perfectly steady, or your own pulse 
equable and uniform, you shall see and judge at 
least,” added he, walking rapidly to the table and 
leoking over the files of papers with which it was 
filled, rising like Banquo’s ghost in uninterrupted 
succession, newspapers, memorials, letters, ‘ Ha,” 
uttered he, taking up one of these, and opening 
and reading it hastily, the whole expression of his 
face changing to one of high and sovereign con- 
tempt, as he tore the letter in pieces and dropped 
itunderthe table. “A challenge! Does such a 
fellow as that think I will fight with him, a rene- 
gade, a coxcomb, sha, ha!” 

“Who is he?’ said I apprehensively, ‘and 
why are you selected ?” 

“Only a paltry traitor from our own ranks, 
who has gone over to the enemy, and chooses to 
imagine that some of my late remarks have been 
applied to him, poor fool! as if I had not higher 
game; yet he must be indulged forsooth.” 

“ You will not surely meet him,” I replied. 

“ Yes I shall, unless as I think very probable, he 
runsaway. Do not remonstrate, my old friend. 
I know how I must seem to you; but you forget 
my situation—you forget that it is a necessary 
qualification for a member of Congress to take his 
degrees in a duelling match. This is the first in- 
vitation I have had of the kind, and I intend it 
shall be the last, for I shall deprive him of his ex- 
pected triumph by accepting it, a decision as far 
from his desires as mine. Verily he shall have 
his reward. 1! will never be overawed or threat- 
ened into silence.” 

Finding him resolved in his determination, I 
took my leave, thinking with him who said that a 
great deal of courage was necessary to avow your- 
self a coward: the result was as I expected, anotlier 
of those disgraceful meetings which so often take 
place among those elected to make Jaws for this 
happy republic. In this rencontre my friend 
came off the worst, he was severely wounded, 
while his antagonist remained unhurt. I saw my 
friend soon afterwards; he had been carrried to 
his hotel, and was faint from loss of blood; his 
noble countenance was pale and ghastly, and his 
eyes closed as in sleep. While contemplating 
him thus, I could not forbear uttering my reflec- 
tions aloud. And is this man, reasoning man? 
Is this him who but yesterday prided himself in 
knowledge, and gloried in his strength, this the 
adventurer who sought to climb the giddy heights 
of ambition, and to-day might have rushed into the 
presence of God, stained with the blood of one of 
his creatures ? Occupied with these thoughts, I 
sat by the bed-side till a summons from below 
called me off. I went down stairs, where a thin 
small man dressed in black sat awaiting me. 





\ «IT come, sir,” said he, afier an ominous pause, 
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‘to inquire into the condition of the Hon. Mr 
Is it probable that he will recover? 

‘‘T cannot say,” returned I, with a face natural- 
ly elongated by the scene I had witnessed. “I 
fear, sir, that he will not, he appears to me in a 
very precarious state, and if you are a friend of 
his, I cannot flatter you with any hope of his con- 
tinuance.” 

‘“‘ Ah, me,” said the gentleman, “ a very shock- 
ing case, very shocking sir, his friends will all 
have cause to lament his death; he was a great 
gun, sir, in the House, he has not his equal there ; 
pity that celebrated men die so much sooner than 
others.” So saying he took his leave, and it was 
not till the next day when my solicitude for my 
friend having abated, on hearing him pronounced 
wholly out of danger, by his physician, and felt 
authorized to report the same to the numerous vi- 
sitors who called to inquire after Mr. ; that I 
remembered my solitary and singular caller, and 
wondered what place should be assigned to him. 
These doubts were solved the next morning, when 
taking up the newspaper, I read the following 
paragraph : 

« We regret exceedingly to state to our readers, 
that the Hon. member from is not expected 
to recover from the effects of his wound, but 
is considered in a very precarious state, as we 
can attest upon the authority of his attending 
physician, a most respectable man. His loss 
will be irreparable both to society at large’ and 
in his official capacity. As the particulars of 
the duel were in our last paper, we have only to 
add that the whole of his conduct in this unhappy 
affair redounds greatly to the credit of the Hon. 
ineinber, and public sentiment is justly outraged 
thut the hand of a comparatively obscure, and un- 
known personage, should rob Congress of one of 
the brightest and best of her ornaments, and our 
country of one of her most promising sons.” 

As | read this remarkable paragraph, the re- 
membrance of my visitor, the little man in black, 
flashed across my mind, and to divert my friend 
{ hastened up stairs with the paper, placing it in 
his hand without comment, and took my seat op- 
posite, as he ejaculated : 

* Pshaw, what does all this mean? attending 
physician, precarious state, what can it mean?” 

‘‘ Simply that the strange visitor I mentioned to 
you, mistook my lachrymose self for a physician, 
and the said visitor, instead of being undertaker, 
sexton, or elegy hunter, turns out a newspaper re- 
porter.’ I looked at Mr. as I spoke—he 
seized my hand eagerly. 

‘* Charles do you want to lay me under everlast- 
ing obligations ? Just mail a dozen of those papers 
for my native place, and Heaven bless the little 
reporter, and if my plans succeed, I will make his 
fortune.” 

‘* Politician to the last,” lexclaimed, “ but what 
is the meaning of this move among your constitu- 
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selled; but it consisted in the inexpressible and 
touching loveliness of the whole face, with jts 
bright dove-like eve gazing upon yours with such 
sweet and perfect reliance, that your heart thrilled 
as you looked on their appealing beauty. Ang 
could life have been valueless to one blest with 
such a treasure—could the hours have past by in 
pain and weariness to one whose memory could 
fly back to greet such asmile? Impossible. | laig 
down the portrait and expressed my feelings 
aloud, while Mr. listened with his eyes flas). 
ing, and his lips writhing with mingled anger and 
impatience. At last he broke forth: 

“And do you think that were that peerless 
creature mine, I should have set so recklessly my 
life upon the hazard of adie ? Do you think that 
had I possessed even the last refuge of the wretch- 
ed hope, I could cease to cling to the golden mo. 
ments of existence, which now creep by so slowly! 
Ah, no! As one of the sweetest of our modern 

plays express it: ‘ They that are blest may fear.’ 
| A few years since I could dream and dream, and 
weave bright plans for the future, now I have lost 
that power. Ambition has been my bane, my 
ruin. I would be a great man, a statesman, an 
orator, and sol became a slave, a dupe, a fuvol! 
And yet how sedulously this same ambition was 
infused into my mind; do you remember, Charles, 
| the bright summer afternoons we have fooled 
away, spouting choice selections of eloquence, 
murdering the glorious orations of Demosthenes 
_and Cicero, whilst our simple-hearted old peda- 
gogue sedulously plied us with praise or blame, 
as our performance seemed to require, stirring up 
our pride and stimulating the love of glory in our 
hearts? And this they called teaching the young 
idea how to shoot. Verily in my mind, it shot up 
with marvellous power. And my parents, dear 
but mistaken friends, liked to see my thoughts 
gradually concentrating themselves for this one 
object, ambition, while ox me all these things had 
their influence. And so I grew up, a studious vis- 
ionary youth, who minded not that the color fled 
from his cheek and the glow from his heart, so he 
could but in time reap the harvest of his solitary 
labor. [took no part in the pleasures common to 
those of my age and standing. I shared none of 
the golden enjoyments of youth, I had little of its 
spiritin my heart, and thirsted for the hour to 
come when I could assume the responsibility, and 
enter on the duties of my profession—And this 
hope sustained me while poring over the continu- 
ous folios and ponderous tomes of jurisprudence. 
I studied night and day to gain the object of my 
thoughts distinction! Ah, me! it was a weary 
novitiate; but I toiled through, finished my stu- 
dies and was duly admitted to the bar, then “hung 
out my shingle” as the western phrase goes, with 
buoyant hopes and anticipations. Enter! was 
written in starring capitals upon my door, but for 
long weary days who entered? Alas! those were 











ents? Are you like the man who wished to see 
his own wake before he died ?” 

‘ Look at this Charles and you will see!” he 
drew a portrait from beneath his pillow, it was 
that of a young and beautiful female, the charm 
of the countenance was not its regularity of fea- 
ture, though these were delicately and finely chi-| 





days of anxiety and despondency, but ‘ there is a 
tide in the affairs cf men,’ and a lucky chance turn 

ed the scale for me. I became sought, gained prac- 
tice, made friends, and rode prosperously into the 
harbor of business on the breeze of popular notice. 
And what came then? Even love! and this,” taking 
up the portrait, ‘‘ was the goddess of my idolatry.” 
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« And what was the result,”’ asked I, ‘‘ were| 
| puppy, “I heard of that last week, Mr. Politician; 


you unfortunate ?”’ 


« Not as you may suppose, for I loved and | 





was joved in return; yea, more I knew 
t When I first saw Isabel Payson, she was 
young, so young that to breathe in her ear the 
impassioned words that rose to my lips would 
have been infatuation. But what need was there 
of words? Are they the sole vehicles of passion ? 
oh no! when eyes and soul meet in sympathy, 
words are poor and tame expressions of our emo- 
tions. And so we metand walked and talked and 
sighed together, till the stern realities of life called 
usup from that delicious reverie and both awoke, 
[to feel all the hardships of my lot, and fear that a 
proud, though portionless family might look down 
upon a nameless aspirant, and she to dread that 
in the idol of her worship the pure gold was mixed 
with baser alloy, and thatin choosing a companion 
for life, he would follow other dictates than those 
of time and disinterested afiection. And so suspi- 
cion infused poison into our minds, and the world 
crept in between ourhearts. Well may it be said: 


“ Spirit of love, soon thy rose plumes wear 
The canker and sully of worldly care.” 


So was it withus. Still did we meet, though less 
frequently than before, still we loved though less 
confidingly than in former days. And with these 
feelings every interview added to our mutual em- 
barrassment and discomfort; while the careless 
remarks of friends and acquaintances on our de- 
creasing intimacy sunk like arrows in my heart. 
Yet Lcontinued firm, never to disclose my feelings 
by a full and frank confession to her, till my out- 
ward circumstances were sucl: as to secure me 
from the contempt or refusal of her friends. At 
this time I was started as a candidate for Congress, 
and Isabel P. left town firm in the belief that my 
growing popularity had effaced the remembrance 
ef our early attachment trom my mind. I did not 
see her ere she left ; had I been permitted but one 
interview, it might have altered the whole com- 
plexion of our after history—one word, one look, 
might have paved the way for a full and perfect 
reconciliation. Butit was notso. Well, Charles, 
I was harrassed and worn; there was opposition 
to my election; my character was aspersed ; 
my motives criticised, and every point of my ca- 
reer assailed. | was not prepared for these things. 
[could not endure this initiatory pelting. I dread- 
ed the consequence of a failure, and thus my spir- 
its and temper equally forsook me. Misfortunes 
they say never come single, and thus when one 
morning I felt more than usually rabid, a chance 
acquaintance of mine and cousin of Isabel's burst 
into my office, informing me as a great piece of 
news that she was going to be married before the 
expiration of the season, adding name, residence, 
every thing to make assurance doubly sure. How 
[hated the coxcomb, from that moment there was 
atempest in my mind ; but [ commanded its force, 
thanked him for his information, and added as a 
coup de main (alas! wretched subterfuge of pride, ) 
that as he seemed dispensing news that morning, 
had he waited but a week longer I could have 
given hiin a quid pro quo, as before that time my 
own wedding day would be fixed. 





‘‘ Ah weall know that,” cried the delectable 


you will get your bread buttered on both sides 
there, we all understand that move.” 

‘‘ Where?” asked [in amazement. 

“* We all know that Col. B who has always 
been the head of the opposite party has a daugh- 
ter,’ replied he very coolly, walking out the 
office, leaving my mind in a chaos of emotions, 
out of which for a moment the triumphant thought 
rose uppermost that Col. B had a daughter, 
and one whom I once offended by a want of that 
attention which I had so lavishly bestowed upon 
Isabel P.—for what? to be despised! forgotten ! 
And so can you wonder Charles, that with this 
medicine for my great revenge, while thought and 
feeling were absorbed in one overwhelming sense 
of injury and desolaticn, that I played the courtier, 
and that so successfully that before the expiration 








of a month I was elected the unanimous choice of 





both parties, and the husband of Miss B , pau- 
sing only in my rapid and miserable career to 
reflect with joy that I had not been slow to throw 
off the fetters of my faithless love. But what, oh! 
what were my sensations when I afterwards learnt 
thatthe varnished tale which had driven me to 
frenzy and the altar, was a forgery instigated by 
the report of my engagement to Miss B ,a 
mean despicable forgery—the coinage of a cox- 
comb to drive me mad ? I met my adored but inju- 
red Isabel soon after, when as with my wife hang- 
ing upon my arm, we encountered face to facein a 
public promenade, how well | interpreted her 
emotions as I saw her cheek pale atmy approach, 
but the curve of the lip grew firmer, and when as 
replying to my confused salutation her eyes met 
mine, how their reproachful sweetness melted to 
my very soul. And this was the pear! I had cast 
from me—this was the heart I had trampled on. 
But was she not revenged? Why had praise 
grown dull to my ears, and yet censure goad my 
quick spiritto madness? And of this I had enough, 
what terms were not applied to me? And how did 
I writhe underthem? It was for those who had 
been my supporters to turn from me now that I 
needed them not, to utter in regard to my election 
the words bought and sold. I who had gained my 
point by no compromise of principle, by nochang- 
ing of opinions. And yet men called me happy— 
Oh, Charles, this is a miserable world! They 
could not fee] as I did, the quick sense of wrong— 
the degradation of moral character, the biting 
personality, and the cutting sarcasm attendant on 
a political course. They could not be made sen- 
sible as I was of the gradual wearing away of in- 
tellect under its heavy burden—they could not see 
as I did a sweet mournful face following me even 
ininy dreams, sometimes rising as it were from 
the very floor, and fixing its large lustrous eyes 
on me, tell of departed hours and broken faith, 
They could not hear as I could, when the voice 
of the well meaning but commonplace wife I had 
chosen, sounded discordantly in my ears the soft 
musical tones that rose up to mock me with their 
echoes. And such was life to me. I gained 
wealth and distinction, but what were these to my 
spirit, gall, and bitterness. At last my wife died ; 
God forgive me that I did not mourn for her as I 
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might; while she lived there was no lack of atten- 
tion on my part to her comfort, yet [ felt relieved 
when she was dead; relieved from the necessity 
of daily playing a part, and at liberty to make 
expiation to Isabel P. I felt that if I had sinned, I 
had alsorepented; that if I had erred, I could also 
expiate that error. And I sought an interview 
with Isabel. I threw myself at her feet, I prayed 
for pardon, for acceptance, butallin vain. I was 
rejected from the impulse of a high nature, and 
a spirit wounded by my former conduct, touched 
to the very quick. I was rejected, but I loved her 
more from the very nobleness of her pride. And 
so 1 came here again to feel as I have felt before 
in this fierce combatting of opinions and strivings 
for place, that the ‘ play is not worth the candle,’ 
and that an honest man should not mingle with po- 
liticians. And now you have heard all my history, 
you know why I wished those papers sent among 
my friends. It may be possible that when Isabel 
knows that I have been sick and my life in dan- 
ger, she may remember her former affection and 
relent; she may even forgive me yet. I shall 
write to her to-morrow if I am able; I will lay my 
whole heart open to her; I will appeal to her 
generosity, toher piety. I may be forgiven—ac- 
cepted—and then life to me would wear a new 
aspect.” 

[ approved of my friend’s determination, and 
sent the papers to the office duly sealed and di- 
rected. The next day a letter from Mr. fol- 
lowed as he had said, these same papers and a 
few, very few days after, when my friend sick of 
hope deferred, had retreated to “Champagne and a 
Chicken at last,” trying to forget over these the 
miseries of his condition, an answer ceme which 
drove the delighted receiver to the very heights of 
ecstacy. Isabel true to the instinct of her woman’s 
nature, could but forgive and promise to receive 
the despondent lover who remembered her on 
what might have been his dying bed, and he could 
but hurry his preparations and go home as he 
might best reach there in the delightful chaos of 
his ideas. And Icannot but remark itas a strange 
oversight that I saw none among the numerous 
letters he received of condolence for his illness 
and congratulatien on his recovery from grave 
and weighty men, which he even attempted to an- 
swer at this critical juneture of his affairs. From 
that time to the day of his departure, I heard no 
more complaints that “ life was weary, stale, flat, 
or unprofitable,” on the contrary he seemed to 
breathe an atmosphere of enjoyment. And when 
I received a letter from him before his marriage 
with Isabel, I perceived that it was written with 
exuberant spirits ; and that in the plenitude of his 
good nature, my friend had even remembered the 
little reporter and senta handsome gratuity for his 
use, which was the more necessary as a consoler to 
the poor man, as he had had his nose recently pul- 
led, so report said, for the scurrilous insinuations 
contained in his former paragraph against my 
friend's doughty antagonist, Mr. 

And so I complied with my friend’s request and 
went on to his marriage, but of this I shall give no 
description, for it was like all marriages, though 











the result of it was so far unlike many others, that 
it produced unfeigned happiness. 





ies —— 
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It was many vears after this event, that as I read 
the evening papers, I noticed among the arrivals 
at Washington, that of my distinguished friend, 
Mr. ——, accompanied by his still lovely and ac. 
complished wife, so the phrase went, “and his 
beautiful daughters ;” and when after reading this 
paragraph I wiped my spectacles and replaced 
them in their case, a strange desire to see him 
again flashed across my mind, and I went on ac- 
cordingly. And glad and cheering was our meet. 
ing once more, and in the handsome and middle. 
aged gentleman before me I could hardly recognise 
the ardent and restless features of the wearied 
politician of my former and earlier acquaintance, 
And when discoursing with him on the earlier 
passages of his history I found the same difference 
in his feelings and opinions. Now he was honor. 
ed, admired, followed; but his talents and virtues 
deserved his brilliant reputation, his heart was at 
ease, and his happiness was at home. 

We were thus one evening discussing the past, 
and while gazing on the happy circle around him, 
I quietly asked him if he had grown more consist. 
ent than of yore, or if he would accept the chal. 
lenge of an adversary ? 

“ Ah, no,” my friend exclaimed, looking on the 
placid features of his wife and children, «‘ Iam too 
old for that now, and I should refuse on the selfish 
principle that to one blest as I am, life is sweet.” 

L. A, 
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White Roses. 


BY THE LATE MRS. L. P. SMITH. 
Tury were gathered for a bridal ' 
I knew it by their hue : 
Fair as the summer moonlight 
Upon the sleeping dew. 
From their fair and fairy sisters 
They were borne without a sigh, 
For one remembered evening 
To blossom and to die. 


They were gathered for a bridal ! 

And fastened in a wreath ; 
But purer were the roses 

Than the heart that Jay beneath ; 

Yet the beaming eye was lovely, 
And the coral lip was fair, 

And the gazer looked and asked not 

For the secret hidden there. 


They were gathered for a bridal! 

Where a thousand torches glistened, 

When the holy words were spoken, 

And the false and faithless listened 
And answered to the vow 

Which another heart had taken, 
Yet he was present there— 

The once loved, the forsaken. 


They were gathered for a bridal! 
And now how they are dying, 
And young Love at the altar 
Of broken faith is sighing. 
Their summer’s life was stainless, 
And not like her’s who wore them ; 
They are faded, and the farewell 
Of beauty lingers o’er them! 
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Wedded Life. 

I may perhaps, startle you, Emma, by saying 
that the first year of a young woman’s wedded 
life is generally the most unhappy, and the most 
trying one she experiences. However we may 
have studied the character of our affianced, how- 
ever we nay imagine we knew it in all its narrow 
windings, still shall we find, when we become 
wives, that we have something to learn. By ac- 
tions are the affections on either side shown, and 
although it is in the power and nature of a woman 
to manifest her devotedness and tenderness by a 
thousand little attentions, she must not repine if 
she receive not the like. 

The feelings of the other sex are not so soft and 
exquisite as those of our own own, if they were 
we might possibly be happier, and we may fora 
moment wish that they were so; but we shall re- 
strain so selfish a desire, if we reflect how much 
more unfit they would be with such a constitution 
to bear the crosses and buffets of the world: and 
we shall rejoice that they do not possess our keener 
sensibilities and content with our lot, refusing to 
increase at their expense, a happiness, which, if 
not quite meeting our ideas of perfection, does so 
sufficiently to make us blest. 

It is said that Lover’s quarrels are but the re- 
newal of love, but itis not so intruth, Continu- 
ed differences and bickerings will] undermine 
the strongest affection, and a wife cannot be too 
careful to avoid disputes upon the most trivial 
subjects ; indeed, itis the every day occurrences 
which try the love and tempers in the married 
life—great occasions for quarrels seldom occur. 
Every wish, every prejudice must meet with atten- 
tion, and the first thought of a woman should be 
the pleasing and providing for her husband. 

Itis impossible to enumerate all the little inci- 
dents which annoy married men, or the little un- 
obtrusive pleasures which it is in the power of a 
wife to give ; but throughout her life, in her em- 
ployments and in her amusements, she must ever 
bear his pleasures in her mind. She must act for 
him in preference to herself, and she will be am- 
ply rewarded by witnessing his delight in her and 
hishome. ‘To a woman who loves her husband 
with all the devotedness of her nature, this will 
be a pleasure, nota task ; and to make him happy, 
she will never grudge any sacrifice of self. 


The greatest misery a woman can experience 
isthe changed heart and alienated affections of 
her husband ; but even in that painful case she 
inust not relax in the performance of her duties. 
She must not upbraid—she must bear with forti 
tude and patience her great disappointment ; she 
must return good for evil to the utmost, and her 
consolation will be the consciousness that her 
trials have not their rise or continuance in any 
dereliction of affection or duty on her part. 

Some women in order to win back a husband's 
wandering love, have recourse to attempts to 
arouse his jealousy—but they are much mistaken 
in pursuing such a method. A man however de- 
based his conduct, never entirely forgets the love 
he once bore to the pride of his youth; there are 
moments when feelings of tenderness for her will 








return with force to his heart, and to reap the 


benefit of such moments, the injured but forgiving 
wife must still be enshrined in the purity of for- 
mer times. The husband will excuse his fault to 
himself, and in some measure also stand exone- 
rated to the world, if his wife relax in the propri- 
ety of her conduct—while on the contrary the 
gentle forbearance, the uncomplaining patience, 
and unobtrusive rectitude of the woman he injures, 
will deeply strike his heart and do much to win 
back his former love, and to the observance of the 
vows he breathed at the altar, when his heart was 
devoted to the being from whom it has wandered. 
A kind look an affectionate expression half utter- 
ed, must bring his wife to his side, and she must, 
with smiles and tenderness, encourage the return- 
ing affection carefully avoiding all reference to 
her sufferings, or the cause of them. 

This will not be difficult for a virtuous woman 
to perform. Our love, which before marriage is 
constrained by the modesty natural to our sex, 
increases in fervency and depth afterwards,—ena- 
bles us to bear unfelt the world’s scorn,—uall is 
swallowed up init. Anaffectionate wife clings 
to her husband through poverty and riches; and 
the more the world recedes from him, his friend 
when none others come near him;—she will be 
his comforter when all other worldly comfort has 
slid from him. Her devotedness will be his rock 
when he has no other support ;—she will smile at 
the frowns of the world: she will not heed its 
censures—he is her all, and in Jove are all other 
feelings forgotten or absorbed. No sacrifice will 
be too great—the faintest smiles will not be a re- 
ward too little ; quick at feeling tenderness,—and 
a very trifling circumstance is sufficient to awa- 
ken or to still the pain of our hearts, and bring us 
misery or happiness.—Mrs. Stanford. 
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I Know a Flower. 


I Know a flower that blooms alone, 
Where angry thorns and briers spring ; 
And e’en when Summer’s smiles come on, 
’Tis but a choked and blighted thing. 
That flower is earthly Hope, which twines 
Its tendrils round the human breast, 
Till worn with Grief that hope declines, 
And leaves the mourner all unblest. 


I know a stream that rippling flows 
Beneath the varied light of day ; 
Which bears the pleasures and the woes 
Of thousands who will pass away. 
That stream is Time’s eventful tide, 
Whose fitful gushings soon are o’er, 
And we shall seek its pebbly side, 
And rest beside its waves no more, 


But there’s a light which none may stay, 
That points us to the port of Peace, 
Which kindly lights our troubled way, 
And bids our rankling sorrows cease. 
That light is Hope beyond the grave; 
We grasp it with our latest breath, 
And find, though lone and dim, ’twill save 
And soothe us in the hour of death. 
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THere were a hundred students in the new; conclusion, that whatever might be Mr. “§.’s" 
class matriculated at Yale College, in Connecti-| capacity for friendship, his ill-will would be very 


cut, in the year, 18—. 
difterent ages and of all conditions in life, but less 
various in their mien and breeding than in the cha- 
racteristics of the widely-separated states from 
which they came. It is not thought extraordinary 
in Europe that the French and English, the Ger- 
man and the Italian, should possess distinct nation- 
al traits: yet one American 1s supposed to be like 
every other, though the two between whom the 


comparison is drawn were born and bred as far | 
apart, and in as different latitudes as the Highland 


cateran and the brigand of Calabria. 

I looked around me with some interest, when, on 
the first morning of the term, the president, pro- 
fessors, and students of the university assembled 
in the college chapel at the sound of the prayer- 
bell, and, with my brother Freshmen, I stood in 
the side aisle, closing up with our motley and, as 
yet, unclassical heads and habiliments, the long 
files of the more initiated classes. The berry- 
brown tan of the sun of Georgia, unblanched by 
study, was still dark and deep upon the cheek of 
one: the look of command breathing through the 
indolent attitude betrayed in another, the young 
Carolinian and slave-master; a coat of green, 
garnished with fur and bright buttons, and shaped 
less by the tailor than by the Herculean and ex- 
pansive frame over which it was strained, had a 
taste of Kentucky in its complexion; the white 
skin and red or sandy hair, cold expression, stiff 
black coat,and serious attention to the service, 
told of the Puritan son of New Hampshire or Ver- 
mont; and, perked up in his well-fitted coat, the 
exquisite of the class, stuod the slight and metropo- 
litan New-Yorker, with a firm belief in his tailor 
and himself written on his effeminate lip, and an 
occasional look at his neighbor’s coats and shoul- 
ders, that might have been construed into wonder 
upon what western river or mountain dwelt the 
builders of such coats and men? 

Rather annoyed at last by the glances of one or 
two of the seniors, who were amusing themselves 
with my simple gaze of curiosity, I turned my at- 
tention to my more immediate neighborhood. A 
youth with close, curling, brown hair, rather un- 
der-sized, but with a certain decision and nerve in 
his lip which struck me immediately, and which 
seemed to express somehow aconfidence in him 
self which his limbs scarce bore out, stood with 
xis back to the pulpit, and with his foot on the 
seat, and his elbow on his knee, seemed to have 
fallen at once into the habit of the place, and to be 
beyond surprise or interest. As it was the custom 


of the college to take places at prayers and recita- 
tion alphabetically, and he was likely to be my 
neighbor in chapel and in hall for the next four 
years, I speculated rather more than I should 
else have done onhis face and manner; and as 
the president came to his Amen,I came to the 
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They were young men of; demonstrative and uncomfortable. 


The term went on, the politics of the little re- 
public fermented, and as first appearances wore 
away, or peculiarities wore of by collision or de- 
veloped by intimacy, the different members of the 
class rose or fell in the general estimation, and the 
graduation of talent and spirit became more just 
and definite. The «‘ Southerners and Northeners,” 
as they are called, soon discovered, like the classes 
that had gone before them, that they had no quali- 
ties in common, and of the secret societies which 
exist among students in that university, joined 
each that of their own compatriots. The Caroli- 
nian or Georgian, who had passed his life ona 
plantation secluded from the society of his equals, 
soon found out the value of his chivalrous deport- 
ment and graceful indolence in the gay society 
for which the town is remarkable; while the Ver- 
montese, or White-Mountaineer, “made _ unfash- 
ionably,” and ill at ease upon a carpet, took an- 
other line of ambition, and sat down with the 
advantage of constitutional perseverance to the 
study which he would find in the end a “ better 
continuer,” even in the race for a lady’s favor. 

It was the only republic I have ever known— 
that class of Freshmen. It wasa fair arena; and 
neither in politics, nor society, nor literature, nor 
love, nor religion, have I, in much searching 
through the world, found the same fair play or good 
feeling. Talk of our own republic !—its society 
is the very core and gall of the worst growth of 
aristocracy. ‘Talk of the republic of letters !—the 
two groves by the pyramid of Caius Cestius laugh 
it to scorn. Of love!—of religion! What is 
bought and sold like that which has the name of the 
first?’ What is made a snare and tool by the de- 
signing like the last? But here—with a govern- 
ment over us kindly and paternal, no favor shown, 
and no privilege denied,—every quality in the 
competitors at all possible—age, previous educa- 
tion, and, above all, worldly position,—it was a0 
arena in which a generous spirit would wrestle 
with an abandon of heart and limb he might never 
know in the worldagain. Every individual risirg 
or falling by the estimation he exacts of his fel: 
lows, there is no such school of honor. Each, of 
the many palms of scholarship, from the severest 
to the lightest, aiming at that which best suits his 
genius,and as welcome as another to the goal, 
there is no apology for the laggard. Of the feel- 
ings that stir the heart in our youth—of the few, the 
very few, which have no recoil, and leave no re- 
pentance—this leaping from the starting-post o! 
mind—this first spread of the encouraged wing in 
the free heaven of thought and knowledge—is 
recorded in my own slender experience as the most 
joyous and the most unmingled. He who has 
soiled his bright honor with the tools of political 
ambition,—he who has leant his soul upon the 
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charity of a sect in religion,—he who has loved, 
hoped, and trusted in the greater arena of life and 
manhood,—must look back on days like these as 
the broken-winged eagle to the sky—as the In- 
dian’s subdued horse to the prairie. 


ll. 


New Haven is not alone the seat of a university. 
Jtis a kind of metropolis of education. ‘The exces- 
sive beauty of the town, with its embowered 
streets and sunny gardens, the refinement of its 
society, its central position and accessibility, aud 
the facilities for attending the lectures of the Cul- 
lege professors, render ita most desirable place of 
instruction in every department. Among others, 
the female schools of the place have a great repu- 
tation, and this, which in Europe, or with a Euro- 
pean state of society, would probably be an evil, 
is, from the simple and frank character of manners 
in America, a mutual and decided advantage. 
The daughters of the first families of the country 
are sent here, committed for two, three, or four 
years,to the exclusive care of the head of the es- 
tablishment, and (as one of the privileges and ad- 
vantages of the school) associating freely with the 
general society of the town, the male part, of 
course, composed principally of students. A more 
easy and liberal intercourse exists in no society in 
the world, and in no society that I have ever seen 
is the tone of morals and manners so high and up- 
exceptionable. Attachments are often formed, and 
little harm is thought of it; and unless it is a very 
strong case of depravity or objection, no obstacle 
is thrown in the way of common intercourse be- 
tween lovers; and the lady returns to her family, 
and the gentleman senior disappears with his 
degree, and they meet and marry—if they like. If 
they do not, the lady stands as well in the matri- 
monial market as ever, and the gentleman (unlike 
his horse) is not damaged by having been on his 
knees. 

Like “Le Noir Faineant,” at the tournament, 
my friend St. John seemed more a looker-on than 
an actor in the various pursuits of the university. 
A sudden interference in a quarrel in which a 
brother freshman was contending against odds 
enlightened the class as to his spirit and personal 
strength; le acquitted himself at recitations with 
the air of self-contempt for such easy excellence ; 
he dressed plainly, but with instinctive taste; and 
at the end of the first term, having shrunk from all 
intimacy, and lived alone with his books and a 
kind of trapper’s dog he had brought with him 
from the west, he had acquired an ascendency in 
the opinion of the class for which no one could 
account, but to which every one unhesitatingly 
assented, 

We returned after our first short vacation, and 
of my hundred class-mates there was but one 
whom I much cared to meetagain. St.John had 
passed the vacation in his rooms, and my evident 
pleasure at meeting him, for the first time, seem- 
ed to open his heart tome. He invited me to 
breakfast with him. By favor seldom granted tu 
a freshman, he had a Icdging in the town—the 
rest of the class being compelled to live with achum 
in the college buildings. I found his rooms—(I 
was the first of the class who had entered them)— 

2 


more luxuriously furnished than I had expected 
from the simplicity of his appearance, but his 
books, not many, but select, and (what is in 
America an expensive luxury) in the best English 
editions and superbly bound, excited most my 
envy and surprise. How he should have acquired 
tastes of such ultra-civilization in the forests of the 
west was a mystery that remained to be solved. 


Ill. 


At the extremity of a green lane in the outer skirt 
of the fashionable suburb of New Haven stood a 
rambling old Dutch house, built probably when 
the cattle of Mynheer grazed over the present site 
of the town. It was a wilderness of irregular 
rooms, of no describable shape in its exterior, and 
from its southern balcony, to use an expression 
Gallicism, “ gave upon the bay.” Long Island 
Sound, the great highway from the North Atlantic 
to New-York, weltered inalternate lead and silver 
(oftener like the brighter metal, for the climate is 
divine,) between the curving lip of the bay and 
the interminable and sandy shore of the island, 
some six leagues distant, the procession of ships 
and steamers stole past with an imperceptible pro- 
gress the ceaseless bells of the college chapel 
came deadened through the trees behind, and (the 
day being one of golden autumn, and myself and 
St. John waiting while black Agatha answered 
the door bell) the sun-steeped precipice of East 
Rock, with its tiara of blood-red maples flashing 
like a Turk’s banner in the light, drew from us 
both a truant wish for a ramble and a holiday. | 
shall have more to say anon of the foliage of an 
American October, but just now, while I remem- 
ber it, [ wish to record a belief of my own, that if, 
as philosophy supposes, we have lived other lives, 








“our star 
Hath had else where its setting, 
And cometh from afar,” 


it is surely in the days tempered like the one 7 am 
remembering and describing—profoundly serene, 
sunny as the top of Olympus, heavenly, pure, 
holy, and more invigorating and intoxicating than 
luxurious or balmy ;—the sort of air that the visit- 
ing angels might have brought with them to the 
tent of Abraham—it is on such days, I would re- 
cord, that my own memory steps back over the dim 
threshold of life (so it seems to me)—and on such 
days only. Itis worth the translation of our youth 
and our household gods to a sunnier land, if it 
were alone for these immortal revelations, 

In a few minutes from this time were assembled 
in Mrs. Ilfrington’s drawing-room the six or seven 
young ladies of my more particular acquaintance 
among her pupils, of whom one was a new comer, 
and the object of my mingled curiosity and ad- 
miration. It was the one day of the week when 
morning visitors were admitted, and I was there, 
in compliance with an unexpected request from 
my friend, to present him to the agreeable circle 
of Mrs. Ilfrington. As an habitue in her family, 
this excellent lady bad taken occasion to introduce 
to me, a week or two before, the new comer of 
whom [have spoken above, a departure from the 





ordinary rule of the establishment, which I felt to 
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he a compliment, and which gave me, I presumed, | realm of sunshine and passion! Pale and trans. 
a tacitclaim to mix myself up in that young lady’s | parent princess—pearl of the coart of Florence— 
destiny as deeply as I should find agreeable. The | thanwhomthe creations onthe immortal walls of the 
new comer was the daughter of an Indian chief, Pitti less discipline our eye for the shapes of hea. 
and her name was Nunu. |ven! Gipsy of Pactolus! Jewess of the Thraci. 
The wrongs of civilization to the noble abori-}an Gallipolis! Bright and gifted cynosure of the 
gines of America are a subject of much poetical | aristocracy of England!—ye are five women | 
feeling in the United States, and will ultimately | have seen in as many years’ wandering over the 
become the poetry of the nation. At present the | world, lived to gaze upon, and live to remember 
sentiment takes occasionally a tangible shape, and | and adore—a constellation, I almost believe, tha: 
the transmission of the daughter of a Cherokee | has absorbed all the intensest light of the beauty 
chief to New Haven, to be educated at the expense | of a hemisphere—yet, with your pictures colored 
of the government, and of several young men of |to life in my memory, and the pride of rank and 
the same high birth to different colleges, will be | state thrown over most of you like an elevating 
recorded among the evidences in history that we ‘charm, I go back to the school of Mrs. Ifrington, 
did not plough the bones of their fathers into our | and (smile if you will!) they were as lovely, and 
fields without some feeling of compunction. Nunu ' stately, and as worthy of the worship of the 
had come to the sea-board under the charge of a| world. 
female missionary, whose pupil she had beenin| LT introduced St. John to the young ladies as they 
one of the native schools of the West, and was|camein. Having never seen him except in the 
destined, though a chief’s daughter, to return asa | presence of men, I was a little curious to know 
teacher to her tribe when she should have master- | whether his singular aplomb would serve himas 
ed some of the higher accomplishments of her | well with the other sex, of which I was aware he 
sex. She was an apt scholar, but her settled mel- | had a very slender experience. My attention was 
ancholy when away from her books had determin. | distracted at the moment of mentioning his name 
ed Mrs. Ifrington to try the effect of a little |to a lovely little Georgian (with eyes full of the 
society upon her, and hence my privilege to ask | liquid sunshine of the south,) by a sudden bark of 
for her appearance in the drawing-room. joy fiom the dog, who had been left in the hall; 
As we strolled down tn the alternate shade and | and as the door ‘opened, and the slight and grace- 
sunshine of the road, i had been a little piqued at | ful Indian girl entered the room, the usually unso- 
the want of interest, and the manner of course, ‘cial animal sprang bounding in, Javishing caresses 
with which St. John had received my animated | on her, and seemingly wild with the delight of a 
description of the personal beauty of the Cherokee. | | recognition, 
“fT have hunted with the tribe,” was his only | | In the confusion of taking the dog from the room, 
answer, “and know their features.” I had again lost the moment of remarking &t 
“But she is not like them,” I replied, with a | John’s manner, and on the entrance of Mrs. Ilfring- 
tone of some impatience; “she is the beau ideal | ton, Nunu was sitting calmly by the piano, and 
of ared-skin, but it is with the softened features of | my friend was talking in a quiet undertone with 
an Arab or an Egyptian. She is more willowy | the passionate Georgian. 
than erect, and has no higher cheek-bones than | “} must apoligise for my dog,” said St. John, 
the plaster Venus in your ‘chamters. If it were | bowing gracefully to the mistress of the house; 
not for the lambent fire in her eye, you might take | “he was bred by Indians, and the sight of a Che- 
her, in the sculptured pose of her attitudes, for an | rokee reminded him of happier days—as it did his 
immortal bronze of Cleopatra. I tell you she is | master.” 
divine.” Nunu turned her eyes quickly upon lim, but 
St. John called to his dog, and we turned along | immediately resumed her apparently deep study 
the green bank above the beach, with Mrs. LIfring- | of the abtruse figures in the Kidderminster carpet. 
ton’s house in view, and so cpens a new chapter | “You are well arrived, young gentlemen,” said 
in my story. Mrs. Ilfrington, “we press you into our service 
| for abotanieal ramble. Mr. Slingsbyis at leisure, 
land will be delighted, lam sure. Shall I say as 
In the united pictures of Paul Veronese and | much for you Mr. St. John?” 
Raphael, steeped in their colors seem to have been| St. John bowed, and the ledies left the room for 
in the divinest age of Venetian and Roman fe-| their bonnets, Mrs. Ilfrington last. The door was 
male beauty, I have scarce found so many lovely | scarcely closed when Nunu re-appeared, and 
women, of so different models and so perfect, as | checking herself with a sudden feeling at the first 
were assembled during my Sophomore year under | step over the threshold, stood g gazing at St. John, 
the roof of Mrs. Ufrington. They went about in| evidently under very powerful emotion. 
their evening walks, graceful and angelic, but; ‘ Nunu!” he said, smiling slowly and unwilling- 
like the virgin pearls of the sea, they poured the | ily, and holding out his hand with the air of one 
light of their loveliness on the vegetating oysters | who forgives an offence. 
about them, and no diver of fashion had yet taught | | She sprang upon his bosom with the bound of a 
them their value. Ignorant myself in those days | leveret, and between her fast kisses broke the e1'- 
of the scale of beauty, their features are enamel-/dearing epithets of her native tongue, in words 
led in my memory, and { have tried insensibly by| that I only understood by their passionate and 
that stacdard (and found wanting) of every court | thrilling accent. The language of the heart is uni 
in Europe the dames most worshipped and highest | versal. 
born. Queen of the Sicilies, loveliest in your’ The fair scholars came in one after another, 
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and we were soon on our way through the green | 


was her gift,” he added, patting the head of the dog, 


fields to the flowery mountain-side of East Rock ; | and looking with a softened expression at Nunu, 


Mrs. Ilfrington’s arm and conversation having fal- 
len tomy share, and St. John rambling at large 
with the rest of the party, but more particularly 
beset by Miss Temple, whose Christian name was 
[sabella, and whose Christian charity had no 
bowels for broken hearts. 

The most sociable individuals of the party for a 
while were Nunu and Lash; the dog's recollections 
of the past seeming, like those of wiser animals, 
more agreeable than the present. The Cherokee 
astonisled Mrs. Ilfrington by an abandonment to 
joy and frolic which she had never displayed be- 
fore, sometimes fairly outrunning the dog at full 
speed, and sometimes sitting down breathless 
upon a green bank, while the rude creature over- 
powered her with his caresses. The scene gave 
origin to a grave discussion between that well-in- 
structed lady and myself, upon the singular force 
of childish association—the extraordinary intima- 
cy between the Indian and the trapper’s dog being 
explained satisfactorily (to her, at least) on that 
attractive principle. Had she but seen Nunu 
spring into the bosom of my friend half an hour 
before, she might have added a material corollary 
to her proposition. If the dog and the chief’s 
daughter were not old friends, the chief’s daugh- 
ter and St. John certainly were. 

As well asI could judge by the motions of two 
people walking before me, St. John was advan- 
cing fast in the favor and acquaintance of the 
graceful Georgian. Her southern indolence was 
probably an apology in Mrs. Ilfrington’s eyes for 
leaning heavily on her companion’s arm; but, in 
a momentary halt, the capricious beauty disembar- 
rassed herself of the bright scarf that had floated 
over her shoulders, and bound it playfully around 
his waist. This was rather strong on a first ac- 
quaintance, and Mrs. Ilfrington was of that 
opinion, ; 

‘Miss Temple!” said she, advancing to whisper 
a reproof in the beauty’s ear. 

Before she had taken a second step, Nunu 
bounded over the low hedge, followed by the dog 
with whom she had been chasing a butterfly, and 
springing upon St. John with eyes that flashed fire, 
she tore the scarf into shreds, and stood trembling 
and pale, withher feet on the silken fragments. 

“ Madam!” said St. John, advancing to Mrs. II- 
frington, after casting on the Cherokee a look of 
surprise and displeasure, ‘“ I should have told you 
before that your pupil and myself are not new ac- 
quaintances. Her father is my friend. I have 
hunted with the tribe, and have hitherto looked 
upon Nunu as a child. You will believe me, I 
trust, when I say her conduct surprises me, and I 
beg to assure you that any influence I may have 
over her will be in accordance with your own 
wishes exclusively.” 

His tone was cold, and Nunu listened with fixed 
lips and frowning eyes. 

‘‘ Have you seen her before since her arrival ?” 
asked Mrs. Ilfrington. 

‘My dog brought me yesterday the first intelli- 
gence that she was here. He returned from his 
morning ramble with a string of wampum about 
his neck, which had the mark of the tribe. He 








who drooped her head upon her bosom, and walk- 
ed on in tears. 


V. 


The chain of the Green Mountains, after a gallop 
of some five hundred miles, from Canada to Con- 
necticut, suddenly pulls up on the shore of Long 
Island Sound, and stand rearing with a bristling 
mane of pine-trees, three hundred feet in air, as it 
checked in mid-career by the sea. Standing on 
the brink of this bold precipice, you have the bald 
face of the rock in a sheer perpendicular below 
you; and, spreading away from the broken mass- 
es at its foot, lies an emerald meadow inlaid with 
a crystal and rambling river, across which, at a 
distance of a mile or two, rise the spires of the 
university, from what else were a thick-serried 
wilderness of elms. Back from the edge of the 
precipice extends a wild forest of hemlock and fir, 
ploughed on its northern side by a mountain-tor- 
rent, whose bed of marl, dry and overhung with 
trees in the summer, serves asa path and a guide 
from the plain to the summit. It were a toilsome 
ascent but for that smooth and hard pavement, and 
the impervieus and green thatch of pine-tassels 
overhung. 

Antiquity in America extends no farther back 
than the days of Cromwell, and East Rock is tra- 
ditionary ground with us—for there harbored the 
regicides Whalley and Gofie, and many a breath- 
hushing tale is told of them over the smouldering 
log-fires of Connecticut. Not to gob the historian, 
I pass on to say that this cavernous path to the 
mountain top was the resort in the holiday summer 
afternoons of most of the poetical and otherwise 
well-disposed gentlemen Sophomores, and, on the 
day of which I speak, of Mrs. Ilfrington and her 
seven-and-twenty lovely scholars. The kind 
mistress ascended with the assistance of my arm, 


‘and St. John drew stoutly behind Miss Temple 


and a fat young lady with an incipient asthma. 
Nunu had not been seen since the first cluster of 
hanging flowers had hidden her from our sight, as 
she bounded upward. 

The hour or two of slanting sunshine, poured in 
upon the summit of the precipice from the west, 
had been sufficient to induce a fine and silken moss 
to show its fibres and small blossoms above the 
carpet of pine-tassels; and emerging from the 
brown shadow of the wood, you stood ona verdant 
platform, the foliage of sighing trees overhead, a 
fairies’ velvet beneath you, and a view below that 
you may as well (if you would not die in your ig- 
norance) make a voyage over the water to sce. 

We found Nunu lying thoughtfully near the 
brink of the precipice, and gazing off over the 
waters of the Sound, as if she watched the ccming 
or going of a friend under the white sails that spot- 
ted its bosom. We recovered our breath in si- 
lence, I alone, perhaps, of that considerable com- 
pany gazing with admiration at the lithe and 
unconscious figure of grace lying in the attitude of 
the Grecian Hermaphrodite on the brow of the 
rock before us. Hereyes were moist and motion- 
less with abstraction, her lips just perceptibly 
curved in an expression of mingled pride and 
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sorrow, her small hand buried and clenched in the 


a 


“ Will a string of wampum do?” he asked fee. 


moss, and her left footand ankle. models of spirit- | ing under the long hair on the dog’s neck, and un. 


ed symmetry, escaped carelessly from her dress, 
the high instep strained back as if recovering from 
aleap, with the tense contro] of emotion, 

The game of the coquettish Georgian was well | 
played. With a true woman’s pique, she had re- 
doubled her attentions tomy friend from the mo- 
ment that she found it gave pain to another of her | 
sex; and St. Joha, like most men, seemed not) 
unwilling to see a new altar kindled to his vanity, | 
though a heart he had already won was stifling | 
with the incense. Miss Temple was very lovely. | 
Her skin, of that tint of opaque and patrician | 
white which is found oftenest in Asian latitudes, 
was just perceptibly warmed towards the centre | 
of the cheek with a glow like sun-shine through | 
the thick white petal of a magnolia; her eyes | 
were hazel, with those inky lashes which en- | 
hance the expression a thousand-fold, either of | 
passion or melancholy; her teeth were like strips 
from the lily’s heart; and she was clever, captiva- 
ting, graceful, and a thorough coquette. St. John | 
was mysterious, romantic-looking, superior, and, | 
just now, the only victim in the way. He admir-_ 
ed, as all men do, those qualities which, to her | 
own sex, rendered the fair Isabella unamiable :| 
and yielded himself, as all men will, a satisfied | 
prey to enchantments of which he knew the | 
springs were the pique and vanity of the anchant- 
ress. How singular itis that the highest and best 
qualities of the female heart are those with which 
men are the least captivated ! 

A rib of the mountain formed a natural seat a! 
little back from the pitch of the precipice, and 
here sat Miss Temple, triumphant in drawing all 
eyes upon herself and ler tamed lion; her lap 
full of flowers, which he had found time to gather 
on the way, and her white hands employed in ar- 
ranging a bouquet, of which the destiny was yet 
a secret. Next to their own loves, ladies like 
nothing on earth like mending or marring the loves 
of others; and while the violets and already-droop- 
ing wild flowers were coquettishly chosen or re- 
jected by those slender fingers, the sun might have 
swung back to the east like a pendulum, and those | 
seven-and-twenty Misses would have watched 
their lovely schoolfellow the same. Nunu turned 
her head slowly around at last, and silently look- 
edon. St. John lay at the feet of the Georgian, 
glancing from the flowers to her face, and from 
her face to the flowers, with an admiration not at 
allequivocal. Mrs. Ifrington sat apart, absorbed 
in finishing a sketch of New Haven; and I, inter- 
ested painfully in watehing the emotions of the 
Cherokee, sat with my back tothe trunk of a hem- 
lock,—the only spectator who comprehended the 
whole extent of the drama. 

A wild rose was set in the heart of the bouquet at 
last, a spear of ribbon-grass added to give it grace | 
and point, and nothing was wanting but a string. 
Reticules were searched, pockets turned inside 
out, and never a bit of a ribbon fo be found. The 
beauty was in despair. 

“Stay,” said St. Jolin, springing to his feet. 
“Lash! Lash!” 

The dog came coursing in from the wood, and 
crouched to his master’s hand. | 


j 
| 

















} : . ° 
tying a fine and variegated thread of many-colored 


beads, worked exquisitely. 

The dog growled, and Nunu sprang into the 
middie of the circle with the fling of an adder, and 
seizing the wampum as he handed it to her rival, 
called the dog, and fastened it once more around 
his neck. 

The ladies rose in alarm ; the belle turned pale, 
and clung to St. John’s arm; the dog, with his 
hair bristling upon his back, stood close to her 
feet, in an attitude of defiance; and the superb 
Indian, the peculiar genius of her beauty develop- 
ed by her indignation, her nostrils distended, and 
her eyes almost showering fire in their flashes, 
stood before them like a young Pythoness, ready 
to strike them dead with a regard. 

St. John recovered from his astonishment after 
amoment, and leaving the arm of Miss Temple, 
advanced a step, and called to his dog. 

The Cherokee patted the animal on the back, 
and spoke to him in her own language ; and, as 
St. John still advaneed, Nunu drew herself to her 
fullest height, and said to him, as she folded her 
arms, “ The wampum is mine.” 

St. John colored to the temples with shame. 

“Lash!” he cried, stamping with his feet, and 
endeavoring to fright him from his protectress. 

The dog howled and crept away, half crouching 
with fear, toward the precipice; and St. John, 
shooting suddenly past Nunu, seized him on the 
brink, and held him down by the throat. 

The next instant, a scream of horror from Mrs. 
(Ifrington, followed by a terrific echo from every 
female present, started the rude Kentuckian to his 
feet. 

Clear over the abyss, hanging with one hand by 
an ashen sapling, the point of her tiny foot just 
poising ona projecting ledge of rock, swung the 
desperate Cherokee, sustaining herself with per- 
fect ease, but with all the determination of her iron 
race collected in calm concentration on her lips. 

‘Restore the wampum to his neck,” she cried, 
with a voice that thrilled the very marrow with its 
subdued fierceness, ‘‘or my blood rest on your 
soul!” 

St. John flung it toward the dog, and clasped his 
hands in silent horror. 

The Cherokee bore down the sapling till its 
slender stem cracked with the tension, and rising 
lightly with the rebound, alit like a feather upon 
the rock. The subdued student sprang to her 
side; but with scorn on her lip, and the flush of 
exertion already vanished from her cheek, she 
called to the dog, and with rapid strides took her 
way alone down the mountain. 


vi. 


Five years had elapsed. I had put to sea from 
the sheltered river of hoyhood,—had encountered 
the storms of a first entrance into life,—had trim- 
med my boat, shortened sail, and, with a sharp 
eye to windward, was lying fairly on my course. 
Among others from whom I had parted company 
was Paul St. John, who had shaken hands with 
me at the University gate, leaving me, after four 
years’ intimacy, as much in doubt as to his real 
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character and history as the first day we met. J |leaned; and alone and unsyimpathising in this 
had never heard him speak of either father or | universal decay, outlaws from Nature, stood the 
mother, nor had he, to my knowledge, received a | fir and the hemlock, their frowning and sombre 


ietter from the day of his matriculation. He passed 
his vacations at the university ;—he had studied 
well, yet refused one of the highest college hon- 
ors offered him with his degree ;—he had shown 
many good qualities, yet some unaccountable 
faults ;—and, all in all, was an enigma to myself 
andthe class. Iknew him clever, accomplished, 
and conscious of superiority; and my knowledge 
wentno farther. The coach was at the gate, and 
[ was there to see him off; and, after four years’ 
constant association, I had not an idea where he 
was going, or to what he was destined. The dri- 
ver blew his horn. 

“ God bless you, Slingsby !” 

“ God bless you, St. John!” 

And so we parted. 

It was five years from this time, I say, and, in 
the bitter struggles of first manhood, I had almost 
forgotten there was such a being in the world. 
Late in the month of October, in 1829, I was on my 
way westward, giving myself a vacation from the 
law. I embarked, on a clear and delicious day, 
in the small steamer which plies up and down the 
Cayuga Lake, looking forward to a calm feast of 
scenery, and caring little who were to be my fel- 
low-passengers. As we got out of the little harbor 
of Cayuga, | walked astern for the first time, and 
saw the not very unusual sight of a group of In- 
dians standing motionless by the wheel. They 
were chiefs, returning from a diplomatic visit to 
Washington. 

I sat down by the companion-ladder, and opened 
soul and eye to the glorious scenery we were gli- 
ding through. The first severe frost had come, 
and the miraculous change had passed upon the 
leaves which is known onjy in America. The 
blood-red sugar maple, with a leaf brighter and 
more delicate than a Circassian lip, stood here 
and there in the forest like the Sultan’s standard 
ina host—the solitary and far-seen aristocrat of 
the wilderness; the birch, with its spirit-like and 
amber leaves, ghosts of the departed summer, 
turned out along the edges of the woods like a 
lining of the palest gold; the broad sycamore and 
the fan-like catalpa flaunted their saffron foliage 
inthe sun, spotted with gold like the wings of a 
lady-bird ; the kingly oak, with its summit shaken 
bare, still had its majestic trunk in a drapery of 
sumptuous dyes, like a stricken monarch, gather- 
ing his robes of state about him to die royally in 
his purple ; the tall poplar, with its minaret of 
silver leaves, stood blanched like a coward in the 
dying forest, burthening every breeze with its 
complainings; the hickory paled through its en- 
during green; the bright berries of the mountain- 
ash flushed with amore sanguine glory in the un- 
obstrucied sun; the gaudy tulip-tree, the Sybarite 
of vegetation, stripped of its golden cups, still 
drank the intoxicating light of noon-day in leaves 
than which the lip of an Indian shell was never 
more delicately tinted; the still deeper-dyed vines 
of the lavish wilderness, perishing with the noble 
things whose summer they had shared, outshone 
them in their decline, as woman in her death is 
heavenlier than the being on whom in life she 








heads darker and less lovely than ever, in contrast 
with the death-struck glory of their companions. 

The dull colors of English autumnal foliage give 
you no conception of thismarvellous phenomenon. 
The change here is gradual; in America it is the 
work of a night—of a single frost! 

Oh, to have seen the sun set on hills bright in 
the green and lingering summer, and to wake in 
the morning to a spectacle like this! 

It is as if a myriad of rainbows were laced 
through the tree tops—as if the sunsets of a sum- 
mer—gold, purple, and crimson—had been fused 
in the alembic of the west, and poured back ina 
deluge of light and color over the wilderness. It 
is as if every leaf in those countless trees had been 
painted to outfiush the tulip—as if, by some elec- 
tric miracle, the dyes of the earth’s heart had 
struck upward, and her crystals and ores, her sap- 
phires, hyacinths, and rubies had let forth their 
imprisoned colors tv mount through the roots of the 
forest, and, like the angels that in olden time en- 
tered the bodies of the dying, re-animate the per- 
ishing leaves and revel an hour in their bravery. 

I was sitting by the companion-ladder, thinking 
to whaton earth these masses of foliage could be 
resembled, when a dog sprang upon my knees, 
and, the moment after, a hand was laid on my 
shoulder. 

“St.John? Impossible !” 

“« Bodily !” answered my quondam classmate. 

I looked at him with astonishment. The soigne 
man of fashion [ had once known was enveloped 
ina kind of hunter’s frock, loose and large, and 
girded to his waist bya belt; his hat was exchang- 
ed for a cap of rich otter-skin; his pantaloons 
spread with a slovenly carelessness over his feet; 
and, altogether, there was that in his air which 
told me at a glance that he had renounced the 
world. Lash had recovered his leanness, and, 
after wagging out his joy, he crouched between 
my feet, and lay looking into my face as if he was 
brooding over the more idle days in which we had 
been acquainted. 

“ And where are you bound?” I asked, having 
answered the same question for myself. 

« Westward with the chiefs !” 

“ For how long?” 

« The remainder of my life.” 

I could not forbear an exclamation of surprise. 

« You would wonder less,” said he, with an im- 
patient gesture, “if youknew more of me. And 
by the way,” he added with a smile, “I think I 
never told you the first half of the story—my life 
up to the time IT met you.” 

“It was not for the want of a catechist,” I an- 
swered, settling myself in an attitude of attention. 

“No; and I was ofien tempted to gratify your 
curiosity ; but fromthe little intercourse I had had 
with the world, I had adopted some precocious 
principles;—and one was, that a man’s influence 
over others was vulgarized and diminished by a 
knowledge of his history.” 

I smiled; and as the boat sped on her way over 
the calm waters of the Cayuga, St. John went on 
leisurely with a story which is scarce remarkable 
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EE’S THREAT; 





enough to merit a repetition. He believed him- | 
self the natural son of a Western hunter, but only | 

° | 
knew that he had passed his early youth on the | 


borders of civilization, between whitesand Indians, 


fur protection to the fatherof Nunu. Mingled am- | 
bition and curiosity had led him eastward while | 
still a lad, and a year or two of the most vagabond | 
life in the different cites had taught him the cau- | 
tion and bitterness for which he was so remarka- | 
ble. A fortunate experiment in lotteries supplied 

him with the means of education, and, with singu- 

lar application in a youth of such wandering | 
habits, he had applied himself to study under a 
private master, fitted himself for the university in 
half the usual time, and cultivated, in addition, the 
literary tastes which I have remarked upon. 

« This,” he said, smiling at my look of astonish- 
ment, ‘‘ brings me up to the time when we met. I 
came to college at the age of eighteen, with a few 
hundred dollars in my pocket, some pregnant ex- 
perience of the rough side of the world, great con- 
fidence in myself and distrust of others, and, I 
believe, a kind of instinct of good manners which 
made me ambitious of shining in society. You 
were a witness to my debut. Miss Temple was 
the first highly-educated woman [had ever known, 
and you saw her effect on me.” 

‘‘ And since we parted ?”’ 

‘Oh, since we parted my life has been vulgar 
enough. I have ransacked civilized life to the 
bottom, and found ita heap of unredeemed false- 
hoods. Ido not say it fromcommon disappoint- 
ment, for I may say I succeeded in everything I 
undertook rm 

‘Except Miss Temple,” I said, interrupting, at 
the hazard of wounding him. 

‘‘No; she was a coquett, and I pursued her till I 
had my turn. You see me in my new character 
now. Buta month ago I was the Apolloof Sara- 
toga, playing my own game with Miss Temple. 
I left her for a woman worth ten thousand of her— 
and here she is.” 

As Nunu came up the companion-way from the 
cabin, I thought I had never seen breathing crea- 
ture so exquisitely lovely. With the exception of 
a pair of brilliant moccasins on her feet, she was 
dressed in the usual manner, but with the most 
absolute simplicity. She had changed in those 
tive years from the child to the woman, and, with 
a round and well-developed figure, additional 
height, and manners at once gracious and dignifi- 
ed, she walked and looked the chieftian’s daughter. 
St. John took her hand, and gazed on her with 
moisture in his eyes. 

‘That I could ever have put acreature like this,” 
he said, ‘into comparison with the dolls of civili- 
zation!” 

We parted at Buffalo; St. John with his wife 
and the chiefs, to pursue their way westward by 
Lake Erie, and [I to go moralising on my way to 
Niagara. SLINGSBY. 











Ir was not a bad reply of a young lady, who was 
asked, why she did not marry: that she did not 
know which to choose, when there were only two 
orders of men, each of whom might pass under the 
denomination of Harry Harmless or John Brute. 








ORIGINAL. 
The Frozen Tear. 


A vapy in one of our cities, during the late se. 
and that he had been more particularly indebted | vere weatlier, saw at her door a beggar woman, 


with the tears frozen on her cheeks. 


’ Twas at the holy noon of night, 

In darkness veiled from mortal sight, 
The wretched mourner knelt; 

And rose her prayer of agony, 

Mingled with bursting sob and sigh, 
That God man’s heart would melt! 


’T was heard! when grief too deep to flow, 


Had closed the fountains of her woe, 
An angel hovered near 

Bade trembling doubt and fear to flee, 

And whispered, ‘ Go!—to plead for thee, 
God has preserved the tear!’ 


Chill swept the breeze across her cheek, 
Till her thin lips refuse to speak, 
Yet eloquence was there ! 
For when rushed by that icy blast, 
And o’er her lips its deep spell cast, 
It froze the falling tear. 


Go then!—and poesy disarm, 
Bid eloquence to yield the palm, 
A mightier is here ; 
Wisdom and words are nothingness, 
Their highest, holiest efforts less, 
Than misery’s frozen tear. 


Tis sorrows: signet! ’tis the gem 
Purest, in misery’s diadem! 
As heavens’ own dew-drops clear, 
The soul may know, the heart may feel, 
But mortal ne’er the words can tell, 
That spake that frozen tear. J. 











Melody. 
BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 
Ir yon bright stars which gem the night, 
Be each a blissful dwelling sphere, 
Where kindred spirits re-unite, 
Whom death hath torn asunder here ; 
How sweet it were at once to die, 
And leave this blighted orb afar ! 
Mix soul and soul to cleave the sky, 
And soar away from star to star! 


But oh, how dark, how drear and lone, 
Would seem the brightest world of blis, 
If wandering through each radiant one, 
We failed to find the loved of this! 
If there no more the ties shall twine, 
That death’s cold hand alone can sever, 
Ab! then, those stars in mockery shine, 
More hateful, as they shine forever ! 


[t cannot be, each hope and fear, 

That lights the eye, or clouds the brow, 
Proclaims there is a happier sphere 

Than this bleak world that bolds us now, 
There is a voice which sorrow hears, 

When heaviest weighs life’s galling chain, 
’Tis heaven that whispérs—“‘ dry thy tears, 
The pure in heart shall meet again.” 
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COLONEL DOMINANT AND MR. TRUCKLE. 


& &@&8EBTPCH FROM THE LIFE. 


-< 


PicarD, in the preface to one of his pleasant and Lappy as long as the world would let him. 
comedies, says of a certain character—* It was | He was drest in a black coat and waistcoat (not 
drawn from the life: its original paid me a visit | of the newest,) white trowsers, and a white cra- 
one morning ; almost whilst he was speaking I} vat ornamented with a huge bow and ends. His 
wrote down his words—et voila la scene.” ‘Thus, | voice, like himself was small, and his manners 
of the following sketch I may say, that itis a lite- | mild and unassuming in the extreme. He sat op- 
ral transcript from a scene ortwo which I actu- ' posite to the Colonel, with his hands resting on his 
ally witnessed. For an obvious reason I have | knees, and his legs unostentatiously tucked under 
introduced the Dramatis Persone under fictitious his chair. He was a distant relation of the Colo- 
names; but the dic!sgue I have given without ex- | nel’s, who certainly did not seem inclined to di- 
ageration, and I really believe without the altera- | minish the distance between them by any in viting 
tion of a material word. ‘approaches on his part; and that he was the poor 

If with unblushing eftrontery I can confess, not | relation also, his attitude and demeanor, as con- 
oily that 1 know where is Bloomsbury Square, |trasted with those of the former, sufficiently at- 
but that I have been in it; if I have the hardihood | tested. 


. . { 
to acknowledge as my friends human beings who | Generally speaking, there is nothing of the 


bsolutely reside there: nay, pain if, without | }umorous or the ludicrous in the display of un- 
ihe shightest sense of shame or of remorse I own | fee}ing domination on one side, of the “all this J 
that, upon occasion, I positively visit them ; it | dare do because I dare,”—and of helpless acqui- 
will be the less wondered at that I should be eapa- | escence on the other: pity for the oppressed, and 
ble of declaring in the face of all Europe that disgust or hatred of his petty, paltry tyrant, are 
ce Iwas at Margate. But as Goldsmith’s bear | te only emotions it excites. There does not at 
danced to “none but the genteelest of tunes,” so 4},;; mgment occur to me a more remarkable 
iid I appear at none butthe genteelest pi gincse—| illustration of this than the early scenes between 
he French Bazaar, Bettison’s Library, Clifton’s | gj, Giles Overreach and Marall in the « New 
Bathing-Rooms,” and Howe's (THE Roya!) Way to pay Old Debts,” though there, perhaps, 
Having stated thus much, [ think it hardly worth | somewhat of contempt for the interested subser- 
recording, that one evening during my stay there viency of the latter may mingle with one’s com- 
Iwas the person in the boxes of the Theatre—the | passion for his slavery. But in the ease of Truckle 
pit and gallery being tenanted by six others, in-| it was otherwise; he was humble, submissive, 
veterate play-goers like myself. and satisfied, as he conceived it to be in the im- 
It was at Margate, then, that scenes the first) mutable nature of things that he should do so ; 
and second occurred. : and the ludicrous of the situation arose simply 
Iwas taking my dinner in the coffee-room at} out of the immeasurable disproportion bet:veen 
Howe's Hotel. Ata table opposite to mine; (the | his gentle attempts, now and then, to hint ata 
only other table in the spacious apartment that) wish) or a desire of his own, and the nature of 
was occupied,) sat two gentlemen, whom I shall | the execration with which they invariably were 
jesignate as Colonel Dominantand Mr. Truckle. | 64 by Colonel Dominant. ; 


The ll man, thin and stiff, with : 
Srmer weed et, aan: & 2H Be it observed that the Colonel’s voice, though 
red hair cut very close, large bilious-looking eyes, 
‘ deep-toned, was harsh, and that his utterance was 
aud complexion of the color of the very best : ae " 
abrupt and snappish—sounding like the word of 


ickled s. He wore a blue coat, buff : ; 
P —o : ‘command when given by an ill-tempered drill- 
sergeant: except, indeed, when he delivered the 


waistcoat buttoned close up to the throat, white | 
duck a black military stock. He 

trowsers, and y emphatic word of the execration alluded to, and 
| upon that he would drawl. 


was reclining back in his seat, reading a news- | 

paper, with his feet each resting on the back of a : ; 

chair, elevated to a level with his own nose. He It was five minutes past six. Truckle looked 

had lately returned from the East Indies after | 4 the clock which was facing him, hummed part 

many years of profitable service—to himself at ofa tune, (accompanying himself by beating with 

least, his fingers on the table, ) and hesitatingly, and in 
Mr. Truckle was a small, slight man, of about | # gentle tone of voice, said—‘ Dear me ! Five 

five-and-forty years of age, with a head entirely | putes past six! Well—I think—really I do 

destitute of hair, a good-humored blue eye, and think it is time they brought our dinner. 

a perpetual smile upon a countenance strongly! The Colonel threw down his paper suddenly, 

indicative of its own willingness to be pleased | thrust his arm, (extending it to its full length 

— across the table,) with his fore-finger pointed 
* A certain person at this place being once | directly at Truckle’s face vociferated— 

shown into a bath-room by no means remarkable} “ What's that ?1—I say, Sir, what's that you 

for its cleanliness, with much simplicity in-| say?” 

quired of the proprietor—“ Pray, Sir, where isit} «Why, Sir,” mildly and smilingly, replied 

people go to wash, after bathing here?” | Truckle, “dinner was ordered at six; it 1s now 
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five minutes past; and as they might as well ey ‘What are you doing there, Sir? I say, Sir 
punctual, I merely ventured to—” what is it you are doing there ?” 


. > , ; ; , 

“D—n your arrocance!! Punctual! Have; ‘There stood Colone! Dominant, his white hat 

the poor devils here nothing to do but attend upon) geen high above the crowd in front of him, his 
. . a : a . 

you? Am [ inany hurry for my dinner? es outstretched arm reaching over their heads, and 
you talk about punctual! D——n your arro-| the fatal fore-finger pointing directly in the face 

’ '’ J 
a: eal | of poor Truckle, who had turned as suddenly as 
' “True, Sir, you didn’t say you were in any) if he had been twirled round by some mechanical 
mgs 4. but [ [ thought, Sir ; iden inherent in and peculiar to the voice of 

“Thought! Thought, did you? You thought!) pj, tyrant. 


ee | “Tsay, Sir, what is it you are doing there ?” 
“4 ° . } y s ; 9 
Arrogance and poor little Truckle named in the | y» . J g ° 


: | Notin the slightest degree confused or abas 
same year! He, in thought, feeling, manner, | ; “hee Web ; : hed 
’ ' , es by this authoritative interference, public as it was 
and conduct, an impersonation of humility! , 


eget Truck! -E ! lied :— 
Their ainner was served. Dominant helped ee = eyes Mes a Sey 
himself, and then thrust the dish across to his y» 4 ' : } and 


; nag by putting down a shilling———” 
companion. Just at this time I happened to call yi “iy ase e~ . 

b aye *“ Putdowna shilling! You, Sir! D N your 
to a waiter for Chili vinegar. 


' , , =h3]); 
“Dear me!” said Truckle, looking into his| arveganee! How dare you, Bh, Gown 9 saiing) 


A a : om 9? 
aa : ake it up, Sir. 
plate, smiling, and rubbing his hands at the same| Boke ke ase ; 
time—“ Dear me! I think—yes, really I dothink|  “ But this is a loo, you see, Sir; and by putting 
I should like a little Chili vinegar myself. Wai- down one shilling I may win seven; that is to 


. . ege . be 2 a x. ? 
ter! Bring mea little Chili vinegar, too.” say, I may win a ticket which 
“D n your arrogance! Win seven upon 


one! What right have you to try to win seven 
shillings of these poor people’s money with one 
of yours? D nyour arrogance! Take it up, 
_— Take it up, I say. Ta—a—a—ke it up, Sir 
“Why, Sir,” answered Truckle, “IT heard that| pg-¢—a—mn your arrogance !” 

gentleman ask for Chili vinegar, and I thought e a e . » 
that—Chili vinegar, you know, is a very nice 
relish, Sir; sol thought that when that gentle- 
man had quite done with it, why—why J should 
like a litthe Chili vinegar.” 














“ What's that you want, Sir? I say, Sir, what’s 
that you want?” (These words were accompa- 
nied by the same gesture of pointing the finger 
as before.) 








Scene the Third.—I left Margate by the steamer 
We had completed about one hour of our home. 
ward-bound voyage when Colonel Dominant 
Nad ae ascended the deck from the after-cabin. He set 

“Chili vinegar! D n your arrogance !| himself down on the gunwale, midway between 
Who are you, Sir, that you can’t eat your din-| the stern of the vessel and the paddle-box. | 
ner without Chili vinegar?) Do J ask for Chili) petjore 1 have applied the term “ gunwale”’ cor. 
vinegar? But it’s just like you, with your insa- rectly ; but, not feeling perfectly at my ease con- 





tiable desires: whatever you see or hear of you cerning it, it were safer I should explain that | 





want, d n your arrogance! Waiter! No/ thereby I mean the sort of paling which runs 
Chili vinegar to be brought to this table. Chili along the sides of the deck to prevent one’s 
vinegar, indeed ! Da—a—a—mn your arrogance!” tumbling into the water. By thir modest caution 
. r . us r two points are gained ; if the term be the propor 
Scene the Second.—In the evening I went into} one, it mght still Le unintelligible to many whose 
Bettison’s Library. They were playing eight voyages, like my own, have been limited to those 
shilling loo. I approached the table. Close to| seas; if otherwise, I have taken it out of the 
it, and in the front rank of a sinall crowd, forming| power of any seaman more experienced than 
three or four deep, stood Truckle. He was ear-| myself to assail wita—* D n your arrogance! 
nestly watching the proceedings, but did not play;|_ The Colonel, as I have said, was sitting on the 
though ever and anon his right hand made an in-| gunwale, in that aristocratic division of a Mar. 
effective move towards his breeches pocket. A| gate Steamer which lies between the paddle-box 
few games had ‘come off,’ and the insinuating| and the stern. His arms were superciliously 
dealer was announcing, in the usual seductive | folded across his chest; his head was erect and 
phrase, the near completion of another :— motionless, turning neither to the right hand nor 
“ Now, ladies and gentlemen, only three num-| to the left; whilst his eyes disdained to encounter 
bers wanting to complete this loo: 2, 3, and 5.—| any meaner object than the glorious heavens 
Thank’ee, Sir.—Only 2 and 5, vacant. Thank’ee,| themselves. Presently I saw emerging from the 
Madam.—Number 3 gone.—Only one wanting. | fore-cabin, the happy, good-humored Mr. Truckle. 
No. 5 vacant.” Smiling, and rubbing his hands together with av 
Here was a tantalizing pause. There was no| air of selfenjoyment, no sooner were his feet 
bidder for No. 5. At length Truckle exclaimed:—\ fairly on deck than, in the fulness of his delight, 
“Dear me! Well, now, I think—really I do| he exclaimed :-— 
think I’ have a chance.” “Capital breakfast! I never made a better 
His hand made a desperate plunge into his| breakfast in all my life. And such a beautiful 
pocket, and, in an instant, or ere reflection could | morning as itis! And such a fine passage as we 
come to his aid, his shilling lay glittering on the| shall have !” 
table. In the same second of the time a voice} Tripplingly he approached the Colonel. 
was heard from behind the crowd :— | Charming morning, Sir! I’m happy to # 
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form you the captain assures me that " On} 


the instant, out weut the arm with the portentous 
fore-finger at theend of it. 

“ What do you want here, Sir?’ D——n your 
arrogance! What do you want here ?” 

“Why, Sir, as the Captain told me that we 
shall have a delightful passage, and that we shall 
be at the Tower by half past three, thought you'd 
like to kn ad 

“D n your arrogance! Come here, Sir.” 

The Colonel, followed by Truckle, placed him- 
self in front of the paddle-box, and directed the 
attention of the latter to certain words which 
were thereon inscribed ; saying— 

“Read that, Sir. Read that, I say.” 

Truckle looked at the words for just so long a 
time as might suffice to read them, and then nod- 
ned his head intoken that he had done so. 

“Do you hear me, Sir? Read that.” 

“Well, Sir, I have read it;’’ replied Truekle 
with his usual smile. 

“You have read it! D——n your arrogance! 
Read it aloud, Sir.” 

Truckle read :— 

“ Whoever passes the paddle-boz will be expected to 
poy the FIRST-CABIN fare.” 

“Then, d——n your arrogance! what do you 
dohere? Go back, Sir.” 

“Why, Sir, as I said before, I thought you 
might like to—” 

“And because you presume to think, am I to 
pay two shillings additional for your d ‘d ar- 
rogance? Go back, Sir; d——n your arrogance! 
Go back, I say ; g—o—o—o back, da—a—a—mn 
your arrogance !”’ 

. 











cm 7” . * 


The last time I saw poor Truckle, I acciden- 
tally met him as he was descending the steps of 
some chambers in Paper buildings, Temple. I 
amused myself for some time in fancying what 
could have been his business there. At length I 
came to this conclusion:—He was desirous of 
saying to Colonel Dominant that “his soul was 
hisown;” and had been to take the opinion of 
counsel learned in the law as to whether he had 
any right to make the assertion, or whether Colonel 
Dominant had a right continually to accost him 
with his usual salutation of D——n your arrogance. 

Ag 








Youthful Feelings. 

Ix them, every thing was young! the heart un- 
chilled, unblighted ; that fulness and luxuriance of 
life's life which has in it something of divine. At 
that age, when it seems as if we could never die, 
how deathless, how flushed and mighty as with 
the youngness of a god, are all that our hearts 
create! Our own youth is like that of the earth 
itself, when it peopled the woods and waters with 
divinities ; when life ran riot, and yet only gave 
birth to beauty; all its shapes, of poetry, all its 
urs, the melodies of Arcadia and Olympus, all 
earth itself, even in its wildest lairs, another, nay, 
t happier heaven, prodigal of the same forms! 
The golden age never leaves the world: it ex- 
sts still, and shall exist, till love, health, poetry, 














“re no more, but only for the young! 


Childhood and its Visitors. 
BY E. L. BULWER. 


OxceE on a time, when sunny May 
Was kissing up the April showers, 
I saw fair Childhood hard at play 
Before a bank of blushing flowers. 
Happy—he knew not whence or how, 
And smiling, who couldchoose but love him? 
For not more glad than childhood’s brow 
Was the gay heaven that laughed above him. 


Old Time came hobbling in his wrath, 
And that green valley’s calm invaded ; 
The brooks grew dry beneath his path, 
The birds were mute, the lilies faded; 
A Grecian tomb stood fall in sight, 
And that old Time began to batter, 
But childhood watched his paper kite, 
Nor heeded he one whit the matter. 


With curling lip and eye askance, 
Guilt gazed on the scene a minute, 
But childhood’s archly simple glance 
Had such a holy spell within it, 
That the dark demon to the air 
Again spread forth his baffled pinion, 
And hid his envy and despair, 
Self tortured in his own dominion. 


Then stepped a gloomy phantom up, 
Pale, cypress crowned, night's woful daugh- 
ter, 
And proffered him a tearful cup, 
Full to the brim of bitter water, 
Says Childhood: “Madam what's your name?”’ 
And when the beldame muttered “Sorrow,” 
Then cried, “don't interrupt my game, 
I prith’ee, call again to-morrow.” 


The muse of Pindus thither came, 
Woo0'd him with the softest numbers, 
That ever scattered wealth and fame, 
Upon a youthful poet's slumbers. 
Though sweet the lyre, and sweet the lay, 
To Childhood it was a riddle ; 
“ Good gracious!" cried he, “ send away 
This noisy woman with a fiddle !” 


Then Wisdom stele his bat and ball, 
And taught him with most sage endeavor 
Why bubbles rise, and acorns fall, 
And why no toy may last forever ; 
She talked of all the wondrous laws, 
Which Nature’s open book discloses ; 
But childhood, when she made a pause, 
Was fast asleep among the roses. 


Sleep on, sleepon! Pale manhood’s dreams 
Are all of earthly pain or pleasure ; 
Of glory’s toils, ambition’s schemes, 
Of cherished love or hoarded treasure ; 
But to the couch where childhood lies, 
A pure unmingled trance is given, 
Lit up by rays from seraph eyes, 
And glimpses of remembered heaven, 
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‘‘ An Granger, my good fellow, how are you ?"| the ambitious views of her mother. Julia pos. . 
exclaimed George Rutsen, to his friend as they | sessed a yielding, timid disposition, and had no dat 
: met one fine December day in Wall street. “ Eve-| courage to withstand her mother’s arbitrary wij), ind 
. ry thing is settled, [ have spoken to the clergyman, but accepted the attentions of the rich Selford loc 
and this evening you will call the lovely Caroline} although devotedly attached to young Rutsen. F 
yours. What a lucky fellow you are—every| At nine, the company began to assemble, and the 
| thing prospers with you” — soon the rooms were graced with a select few of ton, 
, “ Why, yes,” replied his friend complacently ; | the fashion and beauty of the city. The suppe; mia} 
“I have nothing to complain of—my affairs are | was pronounced complete, and hilarity and hap. per 
| every thing I could wish.” piness reigned in the hearts of all. During , mee 
‘Your store is filled with hundreds of thou-| temporary lull in the conversation at table, the -_ 
sands worth of goods—your new house is com-| alarming toll of fire bells were heard—at the same — 
pletely furnished in the most costly manner, and | time the windows were shaken by a violent gus: grou 
to-night you will marry the chosen one of your | of wind. M 
| heart”— ‘*What a terrible night for fire!” said Julia - 
« Yes, it is true, and I wish all my friends were | «I pity the poor creatures who shall be turned AI] 
as well off as myself.” out in the cold weather.” "a 
George sighed—* Oh, that I were as lucky as “Come, come cousin,” said Augustus, gaily— “ 
you, but I am one of the most unfortunate fellows | “ away with such chilling images. Here, take y 
alive. Every thing goes against me—I have been | some champaigne. No ome must mar my wei: sn 
unlucky in business and in love. The sordid | ding feast with such gloomy anticipations. Le wan 
mother of my Julia, not only refuses her sanction | the world go as it will, we will be happy here.” 
to my attachment to her daughter, but is using| This sentiment found universal approbation, - 
every endeavor to force her into a marriage with| and glasses were filled to the happiness of tle siahe 
that old Selford, because he is rich.” bride and groom. Atthat moment the door oper. ies 
“ Well, well! keep up your spirits my poor/ed, and a young man entered who touched the ‘eae 
George. They say fortune’s wheel is always! shoulder of the groom and retreating to the end of ing 
turning, and if you are at the bottom you are sure | the room, beckoned him to follow. Granger, a an 
when it moves to go to the top, while at every | tonished at the interruption would have refused, the 
change I must be plunged the deeper.” but there was something so appalling in the pale in 4 
‘ Perhaps so—but, geod morning. The church | face and disordered dress of the young man, whom ate 
will be lighted at seven—after the ceremony we | he recognised as his head clerk; that he arose, @ 
shall repair to your house where the supper I} and was soon engaged in a low, but agitated cor- flame 
have ordered I hope will suit you.” versation. In a few moments after, he beckoned good 
“Thank you—you are a very efficient grooms-| to Selford and Rutsen, who immediately left the anes 
man. Good morning—we meet at seven.” room in greathaste. By degrees all the gentle- veda 
At the hour appointed the bridal party entered| men had gathered in a group. Something er pros 
the church, and as Augustus Granger led his love-| tremely agitating seemed to be going forwar lacie 
lv bride up the aisle, the friends assembled around | and the cheek of the bride and her friends blanc: but hh 
the altar thought they had seldom looked on ajed. A stillness reigned over the table which hoi cuit 
finer couple. Young Rutsen came next, but he] so Jately echoed to their gaiety. The tolling of WN 
had notthe felicity of walking with his Julia as| bells and tumult in the street became louder avi dion 
she was forced to enter by the side of her rich but} louder. The gentlemen had nearly all leftte@ y.. 
disagreeable lover. The ceremony over, the| room, when the door again opened and ove OM oo) 
whole party drove to the elegant mansion of the| them returned :— “€ 
bridegroom. As he led his young wife intothe| ‘Come Granger,” he said—“ you have not'm@ 
brilliantly lighted rooms and placed her on a sofa, ; moment to lose if you would save your papers in: 
he gazed anxiously into her face to mark the first] Half the town is on fire! So dreadful a sight I have goods 
impressions of her new house. With a smile of} neverseen, where it will end, heaven only knows. owed 
pleasure Caroline glanced around her :— Augustus approached his bride. His mout! and 
‘Augustus you have displayed much taste in| quivered with emotion, but he struggled for com @ 
your furniture.” posure. ‘ My love, I mustleave you,evenon™@ 14 
“ Do you like it ?” bridal night if I would save you from ruin—my ® “D 
“Indeed Ido. Had I selected it myself I could] is at stake !—But keep up your courage and hop fy 
not have been better suited, and see Julia there is| to return ere long.” “B 
a darling French work-table in the next room on| “So soon to part!” she exclaimed, and fort now k 
purpose for me, oh, we shall be so happy here!” | moment the head of the bride sank on her bus “B 
Julia enjoyed her cousin’s happiness, but sighed| band’s shoulder, but raising herself she added health 
that herown loved one had not such a home to| « Away dearest! you will find me worthy of you men s 
offer her, and then she should not be sacrificed to! whatever happens I will bear it with fortitude. hands 
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He sprung from the room followed by the re- 
mainder of the gentlemen, and the bride sat sur- 
rounded by her friends, hour after hour awaiting 
their return, At last one of the guests arrived. 
His accounts of the tremendous conflagration, and 
destruction of valuable goods trodden under foot, 
made them sick at heart. 

«Thank heaven,” he said, ‘“ my store is out of 
danger. If it were not, I should be a poor man 
indeed, itis filled with valuable goods. Butlhave 
locked it up and have here the key.” 

He had scarcely finished when a servant opened 
the door followed by a gentleman—“ Mr. Aller- 
ton,” he observed, ‘fam commissioned by the 
mayor to request the key of your store, for the 
purpose of blowing it up, as that is the only 
means which can be used to stop the raging ele- 
ment which is devouring the city. Engines are of 
nouse, the hose lays like a frozen serpent on the 
ground.” 

Mr. Allerton gazed a moment on his wife and 
daughters; but the next, handed the key to the 
gentleman :—“ It is for the good of community. 
All lam worth in the world is in that store,” he said. 

“ Sir, you act as a christian, and doubtless will 
receive your reward.” 

“ Come wife, come girls,” continued Mr. Aller- 
ton, when the gentleman had departed—“ let us 
goand take one more look at our home—heaven 
only knows how long it will be ours.” 

The carriages of the other guests soon after ar- 
riving they all departed and left Julia and Caroline 
alone. Midnight had passed, and for two dreary 
hours after, they wandered from window to win- 
dow in hopes of seeing Mr. Granger return. But 
itseemed to them as if the world was on fire, and 
they were alone left to struggle with the devour- 
ing element. The heavens were illumined. Lu- 
rid clouds loaded with flakes of fire were passing 
incessantly over the city, while vast masses of 
flames were springing up to the heavens, and 
goods were piled in the street, and confusion reign- 
ed over all. Occasionally an explosion shook the 
house to its centre, and sent them trembling to each 
others arms. ‘T'womore hours passed over, Caro- 
line at last heard her husband’s foot. He entered, 
but how different from the elegantly dressed, the 
confident and happy bridegroom of the evening ? 

“My poor Augustus!” exclaimed Caroline, 
throwing her arm around his neck. He heeded 
her not, but stood gazing into the fire, an image of 
calm despair. 

“ Caroline,” he said in a low sad tone, ‘‘lama 
ruined man! Four hours ago 1 was worth half a 
million, now, nota cent. My fine store and rich 
goods are reduced to ashes, and the men who 
owed me are involved in the wide destruction ; 
and what is worse I have ruined you. Oh! it is 
that which rends my heart—were I but alone I 
could bear it better.” 

“ Dearest Augustus, do not grieve for me, you 
know I can live on a very little with you.” 

“ But I have not that little to offer—you must 
now beg for a living.” 

“ Beg! oh no, I can work—I am strong and 
healthy and will work for you. How many wo- 

men support themselves by the labor of their 
hands and why cannot I?” 





Augustus pressed hertohis heart. ‘I have not 
lost all, ingrate thatl am! You, my dearest trea- 
sure is left. Tis true my earnings of years are 
gone; but I can go to work again and may be 
able to keep you from want.” 

Caroline by her soothing manner and dauntless 
confidence aroused her husband from his despond- 
ency, and inspired new life inhim. “ ‘This costly 
furniture,” she said, “ must all be sold, for piainer 
will suit our fortunes better; two rooms we can 
reserve for ourselves, but as you have lost your 
store, you shall have the rest, This front room 
will make a very nice office, and with your friends 
and good character, you will still be able to stem 
the torrent; while I, to do my part, will discharge 
some of the servants and wait on you myself.” 

With thanks and almost adoration for her kind- 
ness, he left her to endeavor to assist his friends 
in their distress. When he had departed, Caro- 
line called on the weeping Julia to assist her, and 
with the help of the servants proceeded to put her 
plans in execution. The costly curtains and car- 
pets were removed. The rosewood chairs, chan- 
deliers and other ornaments were taken out; and 
when young Granger returned at day-break with 
Selford and Rutsen with a few goods saved from 
the fire ; they started with surprise to behold the 
metamorphis. A plain carpet was on the floor, 
and afew chamber chairs stood around. From a 
costly drawing rdom, it was changed by seme ma- 
gician into a comfortable office. The fire burnt 
brightly, and on the table was placed a hot supper, 
which gladdened the sight of the cold and weary 
trio. Augustus seated his friends at the table, and 
departed to seek for the ministering angel who had 
so devoted. herself to his comfort. The hour 
passed with his young bride there, was fraught 
with more true happiness than any in his most 
prosperous days. 

Rutsen was soon by the side of Julia. ‘“ Hea- 
ven has been kind to me,” he said, «I have lost 
nothing, but Selford, whose money lay in insu- 
rance, is ruined.” 

Julia clasped her hands, and a glow of plea- 
sure almost passed over her cheek. ‘ Alas poor 
man !” she exclaimed, checking herself—“«I am 
very sorry for him. Now, however, I shall be re- 
leased, for mcther only wished me to marry him 
for his money.” 

“ And I have now a hope of obtaining my Julia. 
To-morrow I will once more apply te your moth 
er, and Iam sure she will not object.” 

Nor did she. The utter prostration of her plans, 
seemed to the stricken woman, as an interposition 
of Providence, and she no longer opposed her 
daughter’s happiness. They were married soon 
after, and were received in Caroline’s house as 
boarders, who thus sought to lighten her hus- 
band’s expenses. With his Caroline to encour- 
age and assist him, Granger has gone to work 
with double energy, no longer despairing of re- 
trieving his fallen fortunes, and no one feels more 
truly the force of those oft repeated lines of Scott : 

9h woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please— 
When care and anguish wring the brow, 
Oh! then a ministering angel thou! 

E.R. &. 
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Ox a stormy night, in the tempestuous times of | pression it made, that he dreamt of it again and 


the French revolution, a young German was re- 
turning to his lodgings, at a late hour, across the 
old part of Paris. The lightning gleamed, and 
the loud claps of thunder rattled through the lofty, 
narrow streets—but I should first tell you some- 
thing about this young German. 

Gottfried Wolfgang was a young man of good 
family. He had studied for some time at Gottin- 
gen, but being of a visionary and enthusiastic cha- 
racter, he had wandered into those wild and 
speculative doctrines which have so often bewil- 
dered German students. His secluded life, his 
intense application, and the singular nature of his 
studies, had an effect both on mind and body. His 
health was impaired ; his imagination diseased. 
He had been indulging in fanciful speculations on 
spiritual essences until, like Swedenborg, he had 
an ideal world of his own around him. He took 
up a notion, Ido not know from what cause, that 
there was an evil influence hanging over him; an 
evil genius or spirit seeking to ensnare him and 
ensure his perdition, Such an idea working on 
his melancholy temparament produced the most 
gloomy effects. He became haggard and des- 
ponding. 
dy that was praying upon him, and determined 
that the best cure was a change of scene; he was 
sent, therefore, to finish his studies amidst the 
splendors and gaieties of Paris. 

Wolfgang arrived at Paris at the breaking out 
of the revolution. The popular delirium at first 
caught his enthusiastic mind, and he was captiva- 
ted by the political and philosophical theories of 
the day: but the scenes of blood which followed 
shocked his sensitive nature ; disgusted him with 
society and the world, and made him more than 
ever a recluse. He shut himself up ina solitary 
apartment in the Pays Latin, the quarter of stu- 
dents. There in a gloomy street, not far from the 
monastic walls of the Sorbonne, he pursued his 
favorite speculations. Sometimes he spent hours 
together in the great libraries of Paris, those cata- 
combs of departed authors, rammaging among 
their hoards of dusty and obsolete works in quest 
of food for his unhealthy appetite. He was, in a 
manner, a literary goul, feeding in the charnel- 
house of decayed literature. 

Wolfgang, though solitary and a recluse, was 
of an ardent temparament, but for a time it eperat- 
ed merely upon his imagination. He was too shy 
and ignorant of the world to make any advances 
to the fair, but he was a passionate admirer of fe- 
male beauty, and in his lonely chamber would 
often lose himself in reveries on forms and faces 


His friends discovered the mental mala- 


again. It haunted his thoughts by day, his slum. 
bers by night; in fine he became passionately en. 
amored of this shadow of adream. This lasted so 
long, thatit became one of those fixed ideas which 
haunt the minds of melancholy men, and are at 
times mistaken for madness. 

Such was Gottfried Wolfgang, and such his sity. 
ation at the time mentioned. He was returning 
home late one stormy night, through some of the 
old and gloomy streets of the Marais, the ancient 
partof Paris. The loud claps of thunder rattled 
among the high houses of the narrow streets. He 
/came to the Place de Greve, the square where 
public executions are performed. The lightning 
quivered about the pinnacles of the ancient Hotel 
de Ville, and shed flickering gleams over the open 
space in front. As Wolfgang was crossing the 
square, he shrunk back with horror at finding him- 
self close by the guillotine. It was the height of 
the reign of terror, when this dreadful instrument 
of death stood ever ready, and its scaffold was con- 
tinually running with the blood of the virtuous 
and the brave. It had that very day been actively 
employed in the work of carnage, and there it 
stood in grim array amidst a silent and sleeping 
city, waiting for fresh victims. 

Wolfgang's heart sickened within him, and he 
was turning shuddering from the horrible engine, 
when he beheid a shadowy form cowering as it 
were at the foot of the steps which led up to 
the scaffold. A succession of vivid flashes of 
lightning revealed it more distinctly. It was a 
female figure, dressed inblack. She was seated 
on one of the lower steps of the scaffold, leaning 
forward, her face hid in her lap, and her long di- 
shevelled tresses hanging to the ground, streaming 
with the rain which fell in torrents. Wolfgang 
paused. There was something awful in this soli- 
\tary monument of woe. The female had the ap- 
pearance of being above the common order. He 
knew the time to be full of vicissitude, and that 
many a fair head, which had once been pillowed 
on down, now wandered houseless. Perhaps this 
was some poor mourner whom the dreadfal axe 
\had rendered desolate, and who sat here heart- 
broken onthe strand of existence, from which all 
| that was dear to her had been launched into eter- 
nity. 

He approached, and addressed her in the ac- 
centsofsympathy. She raised her head and gazed 
wildly at him. What was his astonishment at be- 
holding, by the bright glare of the lightning, the 
very face which had haunted him in his dreams. 

It was pale and disconsolate, but ravishingly 
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which he had seen, and his fancy would deck out | beautiful. 


images of loveliness far surpassing the reality. 


Trembling with violent and conflicting emotions. 


While his mind was in this excited and sublima- | Wolfgang again accosted her. He spoke some- 
ted state, he had a dream which produced an extra- | thing of her being exposed at such an hour of the 
ordinary effect upon him. It was of a female face | night, and to the fury of such a storm, and offered 
of transcendent beauty. So strong was the im- to conduct her to her friends. She pointed to the 
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guillotine with a gesture of dreadful significance. 
«[ have no friend on earth ;” said she. 

« But yon havea home,” said Wolfgang. 

« Yes—in the grave!” 

The heart of the student melted at the words. 

“If a stranger dare make an offer,” said he, 
« without danger of being misunderstood, I would 
offer my humble dwelling asa shelter; myself as 
adevoted friend. I am friendless myself in Paris, 
and a stranger in the land; but if my life could be 
of service, it is at your disposal, and should be 
sacrificed before harm or indignity should come to 

ou.” 

' There was an honest earnestness in the young 
man’s manner that had its effect. His foreign ac- 
cent, too, was in his favor; it showed him not to 
be a hackneyed inhabitantof Paris. Indeed there 
is an eloquence in true enthusiasm that is not to be 
doubted. The homeless stranger confided herself 
implicitly to the protection of the student. 

He supported her faltering steps across Pont 
Neuf, and by the place where the statue of Henry 
the Fourth had been overthrown by the populace. 
The storm had abated and the thunder rumbled 
ata distance, All Paris was quiet; that great vol- 
cano of human passion slumbered for a while, to 
gather fresh strength for the next day’s eruption. 
The student conducted his charge through the an- 
cient streets of the Pays Latin, and by the dusky 
walls of the Sorbonne to the great, dingy hotel 
which he inhabited. The old portress who admit- 
ted them stared with surprise at the unusual sight 
of the melancholy Wolfgang with a female compa- 
nion. 

On entering his apartment, the student, for the 
first time, blushed at the scantiness and indiffer- 
ence of his dwelling. He had but one chamber— 
an old fashioned saloon—heavily carved and fan- 
tastically furnished with the remains of former 
magnificence, for it was one of those hotels in the 
quarter of the Luxembourg palace which had once 
belonged tonobility. It was lumbered with books 
and papers, and all the usual apparatus of a stu- 
dent, and his bed stood in a recess at one end. 

When lights were brought, and Wolfgang had 
a better opportunity of contemplating the stranger, 
he was more thanever intoxicated by her beauty. 
Her face was pale, but of a dazzling fairness, set 
offby a profusion of raven hair that hung cluster- 
ing about it. Her eyes were large and brilliant, 
with a singular expression that approached almost 
towildness. As far as her black dress permitted 
her shape to be seen, it was perfect symmetry. 
Her whole appearance was highly striking, though 
she was dressed in the simplest style. The only 
thing approaching to ornament which she wore 
was a broad, black band round her neck, clasped 
by diamonds. 

The perplexity now commenced with the stu- 
dent how to dispose of the helpless being thus 
thrown upon his protection. He thought of aban- 
doning his chamber to her, and seeking shelter for 
himself elsewhere. Still he was so fascinated by 
her charms, there seemed to be such a spell upon 
his thoughts and senses, that he could not tear 
himself from her presence. Hermanner, too, was 

singular and unaccountable. She spoke no more 


tentions of the student had first won her confidence, 
and then, apparently, her heart. She was evi- 
dently an enthusiast like himself, and enthusiasts 
soon understand each other. 

In the infatuation of the moment Wolfgang avow 
ed his passion for her. He told her the story of his 
mysterious dream, and how she had possessed his 
heart before he had even seen her. She was 
strangely affected by this recital, and acknowledg- 
ed to have felt an impulse toward him equally un- 
accountable. It was the time for wild theory and 
wild actions. Old prejudices and superstitions 
were done away ; everything was under the 
sway of the “ Goddess of Reason.” Ameng other 
rubbish of the old times, the forms and ceremonies 
of marriage began to be considered superfluous 
bonds for honorable minds. Social compacts were 
the vogue. Wolfgang was too much of a theorist 
not to be tainted by the liberal doctrines of the 
day. 

“Why should we separate?” said he: “ our 
hearts are united; in the eye of reason and honor 
weare as one. What need is there of sordid forms 
to bind high souls together?” 

The stranger listened with emotion: she had 
evidently received illumination at the same 
school. 

‘You have no home nor family,” continued he ; 
“let me be everything to you, or rather let us be 
everything toone another. If form is necessary, 
form shall be observed—there is my hand. I pledge 
myself to you for ever.” 

‘For ever ?” said the stranger, solemnly. 

“ For ever?” repeated Wolfgang. 

The stranger clasped the hand extended to her : 
“Then I am yours,” murmured she, and sunk 
upon his bosom. 

The next morning the student left his bride 
sleeping, and sallied forth at an early hour to seek 
more spacious apartments, suitable to the change 
inhis situation. When he returned, he found the 
stranger lying with her head hanging over the bed, 
and one arm thrown over it. He spoke to her, 
but received no reply. He advanced to awaken 
her from her uneasy posture. On taking her hand, 
it was cold—there was no pulsation—her face was 
pallid and ghastly. In a word—she was acorpse. 

Horrified and frantic, he alarmed the house. A 
scene of confusion ensued. The police was sum- 
moned. As the officer of police entered the room, 
he started back on beholding the corpse. 

‘Great heavens!” cried he, ‘‘ how did this wo- 
man come here?” 

«Do you know any thing about her?” said Wolf- 
gang eagerly. 

“Dol?” exclaimed the police officer: ‘‘ she was 
guillotined yesterday!” 

He stepped forward; undid the black collar 
round the neck of the corpse, and the head rolled 
on the floor! 

The student burst into a frenzy. ‘‘' The fiend? 
the fiend has gained possession of me !” shrieked 
he: “I am lost for ever!” 

They tried to soothe him, but in vain. He was 
possessed with the frightful belief that an evil 
spirit had re-animated the dead body to ensnare 
him. He went distracted, and died in a mad- 





ofthe guillotine. Her grief had abated. The at- 


house. 
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The Homebound Ship. 


Tue topsails shiver in the rising breeze, 
And heaved a-peak the anchor—now the call 
To “cast her loose,” is heard; and soon the trees 
And mountains in the distance vanish all; 
And, like some giant tall, 
Before the wind, as fearless and as free, 
She bounds along the wide unfathomed sea. 


The parted waves around her gilded stem 
Foam, and uprear their seeming angry forms ; 
Heedless alike their roaring and of them, 
For she had braved full many furious storms, 
She ploughs along, and forms 
Within her wake a line of milk-white foam, 
The only traces of her pathway home. 


In sooth it was a goodly sight to see 
The gallant bearing of that beauteous ship! 
The “ glad blue waters ” seething on her lee, 
And ever and anon the suddendip, 
As of the glowing lip, 
Of some enamored swain, who stoops to seek, 
And kiss the tear-drops from his lady’s cheek. 


Freighted with gems from rich Golconda’s mines, 
And untold wealth of India’s coral strand, 
O'er the extent of Oceans’ vast confines, 
She speeds her to her “ much lov’d native land ;” 
While her white wings expand, 
And strain their sinews to their utmost strength, 
As conscious that they neared their homes at 
length. 


The day has waned, and now the silent stars, 
Shine palely forth and glimmer one by one; 
Seeming a vast and tiny train of cars, 
Following the pathway of the Titan sun: 
But now by vapors dim, 
They are obscured and hidden from the sight, 
And darkness settles on the brow of night. 


And yet, despite the sable veil, which throws 
A gloom almost Cimmerian, on she steers ; 
As swift and certain as a bird, that goes 
With food unto its new-fledg’d brood, nor veers ; 
Dauntless, and void of fears; 
While from the crested waves, and startling 
bright, 
Gleam forth quick flashes of phosphoric light. 
* * * - 7: * * * 
They who “ in ships go down unto the deep,” 
And “ walk the waters’’ with consummate skill, 
While hurricane’s along its surface sweep, 
And through the rattling cordage whistle shrill— 
Subservient to His will, 
Who “ rides the whirlwind and directs the storm,” 
And bade the world itself from chaos form ;— 


They above others know thy wondrous power, 
' Jehovah! who, when tossed upon the wave, 
On thee relied at the “ eleventh hour,” 
And found thy ready arm outstretch’d to save 
Them from a watery grave. 
For this, thy goodness, through the heavy air, 
Upward ascends the seaman’s grateful prayer: 





THANKSGIVING PRAYER OF THE MARINER. 
Lord of the earth and seas, 

Whose being with eternity began— 
Lo! upon bended knees 

Behold the reprobate—poor, sinful man! 


Father and God, accept 

Our thanks for all thy mercies, in the name 
Of Him, thy Son, who wept 

Over man’s degradation, sin and shame. 


Thy wonders, mighty Lord, 

Are seen and felt in all from pole to pole. 
And thy deep voice is heard 
In the loud thunders that above us roll. 


The lightning’s searing flame 
Are but the vivid flashes of thine eye, 
And thine all-powerful name 
Rides on the gale, and in each zephyr’s sigh! 


“ The windy breath of night,” 
That gently curls the surface of the sea: 
Or the dread whirl wind’s might, 

Are eloquent, O Lord, in praise of thee! 


Thou, who in days of yore, 

Did’st guide the wave-worn Noaho’er the main; 
Vouchsafe to us, once more 

To greet our children and our homes again. 


Be thou, O God, our guide! 
Thro’ life’s tempestuous ocean, make us blest; 
And bear us on thy tide 
Into the haven of Eternal rest! 
At length the look-out on the mast-head hails 
‘* Land on the starboard bow !” and every eye 
Is strained, to catch beneath the swelling sails, 
Its first dim outline painted on the sky, 
Which, when they all descry, 
One impulse fires—a universal shout 
Bursts froin those who ‘arong’d the deck about. 


And soon the dreamy outline in the distance 
Assumes a “form and shape;” and yet more near, 
When the dense atmosphere gives no resistance, 
The “chalk clifts of old England” plain appear. 
And now for port they steer; 
The anchor drops—their wives and children come 
To bid the weary sailor ““ welcome home !” 
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The } Empire of Women. 








Her migitt is gentleness—she winneth sway 
By a soft word, and by a softer look ; 

Where she, the gentle-loving one, hath failed, 
The proud or stern might never yet succeed, 
Strength, power, and majesty, belong to man; 
They make the glory native to his life ; 

But sweetness is a woman’s attribute— 

By that she has reigned, and by that will reign. 
There have been some, who with a mightier mind, 
Have won dominion—but they never won 

The dearer empire of the beautiful :— 





Sweet sovereigns in their natural loveliness. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE INVISIBLE GENTLEMAN.” 
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Many days and nights had rolled heavily away! ‘ watch and pray’ that he ‘ enter not into tempta- 


since the fatal event; but time had brought no} 


« healing on his wings” for the bereaved mother. 
Lonely and bowed down she sate in her desola- 
Jation ; and, if she dared not with her lips to 
upbraid the sovereign arbiter of man’s destiny, her 
heart murmured rebelliously within her. From 
its deep and secret recesses there arose no echo 
to the pious ejaculation.—“ Thy will be done!” 

Thick darkness overshadowed her stricken 
spirit. Tu her, “ weary, stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able were all the uses of this world’—for her 
beloved and beautiful child was no more a dwell- 
er therein: so she wept, and refused to be com- 
forted, because ‘he was not.” 

An aged and a holy man (or such he seemed) 
now approached her, and mildly exhorted her to 
submission ; but, for a while, she heard him as 
though she heard him not, for her faculties ap- 
peared benumbed with excess of grief. « Daugh- 
ter!” said he, at length, in a severity of tone 
which roused her attention, “ tell me what there 
is in life so desirable that thou shouldst wish it to 
be restored to one concerning whose present hap- 
piness thou canst entertain no reasonable doubt?” 

‘‘ Father !—reverend father!” she exclaimed, 
‘‘ask me not such questions! Be not angry with 
me ; for you know not, you cannot know a moth- 
er’s love. Oh, my poor boy !—my beautiful— 
beautiful boy! He was so good, so affectionate, 
so innocent, so full of promise—” 

‘ Aye,” said the venerable comforter, “ of pro- 
mise which might never have been fulfilled. 
Nay, had he lived, perchance thou mightest have 
found cause to make thee curse the hour of his 
birth.” 

“God forgive thee, for thy foul slander, old 
man !”—cried the indignant mother. ‘ Thou tor- 
turest me to the uttermost !—prithee, leave me to 
my tears !” 

‘Hear me, daughter!” said the aged man: 
“It is possible yet for Him, in whose hands are 
the issues of life and death, to restore unto thee 
thy son! but——” 

“Ha! what?” gasped the bereaved one— 
“ What sayest thou? I have had such dreams! 
Methought it could not be that he was really gone! 
But—no, no—I saw him—I clung to him till they 
tore me away—and he was—dead !” 

The last word was faintly breathed in a hysteri- 
eal whisper ; and, shuddering, she cowered down, 
and hid her face in her hands. 

“ He who gave and who took away, can also 
restore,” said the aged visitor. “If it be his will 
you may yet again embrace your boy. You may 
yet see him grow up to youth and manhood. But, 
remember!—to you he owes his birth: to your 
disconsolate prayers and the means you will 
adopt he will owe his return to the world, from 
which he would otherwise have escaped while 


tion.’”’ 


When she looked up, her venerable comforter 
was gone. 

Wild and vague were the visions which thence 
took possession of her mind; and more slowly 
than ever seemed the hours to creep, while she 
waited the return of the messenger, whom she 
had despatched to the distant church where the 
mortal remains of her beloved boy were deposited 
It appeared like hoping against conviction ; and 
yet she felt that the aged man could not have 
meant to trifle with her feelings. 

“ Oh, that I had been strong enough to under- 
take the journey myself!” sheexclaimed. “ Four 
days have now elapsed and I have no tidings ! 
Can they be dallying with me? Yes, it must be 
so. They mock and humor me; and give way 
to what they deem my fancies. They imagine 
me delirious, because I choose not to explain the 
ground of my hope. Wondrous hope it is; and } 
feel it grow stronger and stronger with me. Ha! 
what an extraordinary sensation do I experience 
at this moment! "Tis as though a heavy weight 
were removed from me ; and the pure air fans and 
cools my long burning forehead. Hark! Hush ! 
Hark ! Isit possible? Yes, yes! I cannot be mis. 
taken. Those are his little footsteps! Nearer— 
nearer they come! Why cannot I fly ? Oh! 
mercy, mercy! Thisistoo much ! It is—it is he ! 
Henry ! Love! Bless—bless—blessings! Where 
—what—where have youbeen? And do I again, 
indeed, embrace my own dear—dear boy? Where 
have you been? What have they been doing to 
you?” 


such a meeting. The deep gloom which had 
shrouded her spirit fled away before that burst of 
light ; for her son had hitherto been to her even as 
the light of her life. 

Pale was his cheek, and his whole frame bore 
indications of recent illness; but the placid smile 
and unclouded brow told that all suffering was 
atanend. The eyes which she had watched and 
seen gradually and languidly abating in lustre, 
now gleamed with a sparkling brilliancy which 
she fancied more than earthly. 

“I cannot bear to think of what you have en- 
dured,” she murmured, seeking as it were to 
screen her mental vision, fur a moment, amid the 
excess of light. 

« Indeed, I have been very—very happy,” said 
the little boy: “happier than ever I was before. 
It was here,” (and he placed his hand on his heart,) 
“here that I felt happiness. I had no wants, as 
you know I always used to have. I did not even 
want to come back to you: and yet, I remember 
thinking you would come to me.” 

“ Those were dreams, my sweet one,” said the 
mother: “but we are now together again, and 





innocent—remember that his soul is immortal, and 


will part no more.” 
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“Tam very glad to see you again, mamma,” 
said the little fellow, “ indeed Lam: but I hope 
you will let me go back again to the place I came 
from. You must come and see me there. So 
many other children are there, and all so good, 
that [am sure you cannot help loving them as 
much as youdo me: and I shan’t be at all jealous, 
for I love them all as well as 1 love myself.” 

‘““Oh! my dear, dear boy!” exclaimed his 
mother, “indeed, indeed I cannot part with you. 
You must remain with me.” 

Then the child, for the first time since his return, 
looked sad; but, perceiving his mother in tears, 
and remembering all her past kindness, he threw 
his arms around her neck and laid his face on her 
bosom. And there forgetfulness seemed to come 
over him, for, after a few faint sobs, he sank to 
sleep, and thus appeared tacitly to have resigned 
himself unto her will. 

Yet afterwards, during the time that he continu- 
ed a child, he would frequently speak of that place 
and of the good children he had left; and would 
sometimes express a wish to gotothem. But on 
these occasions his mother always wept; so, as 
he loved her, he learnt to forbear mentioning what 
appeared to distress her. And then, as he grew 
older, many other things engaged his attention, 
and at last won his affections so completely, as to 
banish-all thoughts of any other happiness than 
that which he could derive from their enjoyment. 

Thus, like other children, he grew up with 
many faults ; but the fond mother perceived them 
not, for unbridled affection seeks only for reasons 
to justify its own blind partiality. 

She beheld him grow in stature and in strength, 
and hes heart glowed within her as she gazed upon 
his expressive countenance ; and wondrous vis- 
ions of his future course came over her with a 
power as though revealed by the tongue of pro- 
phecy. 

Pleasant, inexpressibly pleasant, were those 
dreams, and for a while no speck appeared to dim 
the horizon of her cloudless sky. All with her 
was joy, and gratitude, and peace, and love. 

Then, o’er the spirit of such dreams a change 
was wrought, by complaints of her son’s conduct 
at school; but these she contrived to think lightly 
of, by attributing them to misrepresentation or 
envy. He could not, she affirmed, be guilty of 
what was laid to his charge. She was sure he 
could not. It was not in his nature. 

Alas! this nature, once so comparatively inno- 
cent, now seemed entirely changed. His return 
beneath the parental roof, was the commence- 
ment of a series of severe trials for his devoted 
mother. Yet even when driven by his froward- 
ness and disobedience to weep alone, she would 
look back to the past, and would believe that his 
heart was uncontaminated, and that his old “ be- 
havior” arose only from the thoughtlessness of his 
age. That he loved her, and would do anythng 
for her, she still felt confident; that was a point 
which she would not give up, even when, from re- 
peated acts of unkindness, she felt as though her 
heart was bleeding. 

During his transition from puerility to early 
manhood, she seemed to have grown prematurely 


were away from her, and when they met, their 
meetings were no longer like those of a mother 
and her dear son, though they still continued to 
use those terms. 

Now his father was gone, and he was an only 
son, looking forward with eager desire for the day 
when he should be of age,—a day which his 
mothet believed would be the crowning glory of 
her life. More than once had she fervently breath. 
ed a prayer that she might see that day, and then 
“depart in peace.” 

The old hall of his ancestors rang with loud 
| peals of laughter, and shouts of mirth and revelry, 
and, when they died away, the melodies of many 
sweet voices arose, floating successively in the 
air. Then, dark and tempestuous, the night came 
on, as though striving to draw its curtain over and 
quell the festive scene; but the ancient edifice 
kindled into a blaze of light, and from within 
flung the shadows of its fantastic tracery outward, 
asin mockery, upon the earth. Long and uncea.- 
singly played the merry music, and sy]ph-like and 
graceful forms passed gaily too and fro. The 
heir, the only and beloved son, the lord of the 
feast, moved amid smiling and lovely countenan- 
ces, and bright and speaking eyes met his at every 
turn. For manly beauty and polished ease none 
of the multitude might compare with him; and 
the looks of many mothers seemed to say that they 
envied her to whom he owed his birth. 

Yet she, the fond and doting parent, sat alone, 
and her heart was full, but not with joy: for he 





had spoken harshly, very harshly to her ; and had 
expressed his wish, now a command, that she 
should seek a humbler home elsewhere. 

So she went her way, breathing fervent prayers 
for his welfare and invoking biessings on his 
head; and, in solitude, she dreamed strange 
dreams for his future happiness, till one, on which 
she had scarcely dared to dwell, appeared likely 
to be realized. 

There was a lovely girl whom she had known 
from earliest childhood, meek, and modest and 
affectionate, and most beautiful. Too delicate a 
flower would she have seemed, in all eyes save 
those of a mother, to be transplanted to the dwell- 
ing of that boisterous, headstrong, and ungoverned 
youth. But the fond mother said, “ Even as 
when David played before Saul, so shall her pre- 
sence and the melody of her voice cause the evil 
spirit to flee away from my son ; for I know that 
his heart is good, though he has erred by associa- 
ting himself with evil-doers.” 

Again the ancient hall resounded with the 
voices of mirth, and she, the mother, was there, 
rejoicing in the joy of her son, and gazing with 
unutterable rapture, upon the angelic features of 
his bride. 

Rapidly then seemed time to pass away; and 
then mysterious whisperings were heard and 
strange rumors afloat, that all went not well with 
the young couple. And thecolor faded from the 
cheek of the bride ; faint and fainter still became 
the sweet smile upon her lips. Yet she complain- 
ed not; but seemed resolute to endure in silence, 
even to heart-breaking. 

Then the son came to the mother and told her 








aged. The course of his pleasures and pursuits 


strange tales, which she understood not, concera- 
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ing his wants and disappointments. And he spake 
not harshly as heretofore, but with much kindness, 
and saluted her with great apparent respect and 
affection. So she gave him all that she possessed, 
save a small pittance over which she had no pow- 
er, and he went his way well pleased, whilst she 
rejoiced in the belief that he still leved her. But 
from that time he became yet more estranged from 
her, almost as though he had forgotten her exist- 
ence. Then her heart withered and sank within 
her, and, in her loneliness and desolation, she 
brooded over the past, and was tortured by many 
apprehensions of coming evil which should befal 
lim; so she wept and prayed for him alternately, 
and ‘* sharper than the serpent’s tooth” can inflict 
were the pangs that she endured. At the mention 
of his name she trembled and grew pale; for it 
was not hidden from her, that when they spake of 
him, they were wont to speak not as a mother 
wished that men should speak of herson. There- 
fore, her strength waned away, and her steps 
were feeble as she walked, stooping, and with her 
eyes bent upon the ground. 

Then, from that ancient hall there came a fune- 
real cry, for the conqueror Death had passed 
through and smitten its fairest flower. The 
mourning honors that are bought attended her to 
the tomb, whilst unpurchased tears were shed by 
allaround save him for whom she had lived, and 
from whose harsh treatment it was said she had 
died. But more than all, his mother mourned, 
and writhed and groaned in spirit; for it seemed 
toher as though his guardian angel had fled away 
from the presence of her son. 

Then, to the door from whence the sable nod- 
ding plumes had but lately moved slowly away, 
there came a bridal train. And the bride walked 
haughtily, adorned with jewels, and much gold 
and costly pearls; and, at her coming, the aged 
servants drew back, and sighed, remembering her 
who was gone. And much feasting and revelry 
followed, whereat the bride and bridegruom ap- 
peared as if striving to convince others that they 
were happy. 

But the mother remained in her solitude, and 
felt that her son had contracted a marriage of ne- 
cessity, not of love. 

No more at intervals only did the ancient hall 
sound with the voices of merry-making. It was 
now a scene of continued riot and extravagance. 
The debauchee, the glutton, the drunkard, the 
»endthrift, and the needy, crafty gamble-, there 
fund admittance and welcoine. All was waste- 
ul prodigality ; and fierce and angry disputes 
vere arising among them, and bacchanalian and 
iend-like were their orgies. 

And with them and thus the son ran his mad 
tareer, till “« poverty came upon him as an armed 
man,” and thrust him forth from the house of his 
kncestors, which passed into the hands of another. 
“ Come and dwell with me, my dear Henry,” 
id the mother, for her heart yearned towards 

“ Come and dwell with me, my son, and let 
be together av in the days long past.” But he 
ghed her to scorn, and answered her harshly, 
iupbraided her even for her former generosity 
himself, by which she had put it out of her 





Yetshe blessed him as he turned away from 


her, and her prayers followed him in his down- 


ward course. But she knew not whither he went; 
for the cloud of mystery covered his footsteps, so 
that they could net be traced. 

Fearful were the visions which thence haunted 
her imagination, and brief and startling appeared 
her slumbers Terror held possession of her soul, 
and, in her agony, she prayed for forgetfulness. 

A dreary interval of deep gloom succeeded, and, 
amid the confused and rolling darkness, it seemed 
to her, ever and anon, that hideous and shadowy 
figures were moving to and fro, gibbering and 
mocking at her. And it was imprinted. on her 
mind that they were evil spirits seeking the de- 
struction of her son, whose image appeared ever 
among them in their fearful transit. 

Then to her lone and humble dwelling came the 
figure of an old and greyheaded man. His form 
was bowed with age, and his knees smote togeth- 
er; but the burden of years pressed not so heavily 
upon him as the weight upon his heart, for he was 
the bearer of evil tidings. 

And the mother knew him for one who had 
served her long and faithfully in the pleasant 
times that were never to return; and with her 
scanty fare she made him welcome, and com- 
manded him to be seated in her presence. 

And when he was somewhat recovered, he told 
her many things of her son; but there were oth- 
ers which he revealed not, for the words clung 
to the roof of his mouth. 

Then they went away together, and journeyed 
far, taking uo rest, till they came to a great city ; 
and it seemed to her that the eyes of the multitude 
were upon her, and her heart smote her that she 
had dared to murmur at the past, for now she knew 
what it was to be ashamed. 

Few, save a mother, could have recognised the 
squalid prisoner, loaded with chains, and, as a 
wild beast caught in the snare, looking vengeance 
and defiance on all who approached. Could that 
be the man who so lately stood “the centre of the 
glittering throng 1” Could that hardened criminal 
have been once in very deed the beautiful and in- 
nocent boy whose thoughts and sighs were for 
heaven alone as he hung upon his mother’s neck ? 

And now she bowed herself before him in tears, 
and besought him to repent; but he answered her 
roughly, and the harshness she had borne from 
him before appeared as mildness compared with 
the fierceness of his desperation. Yet she ab- 
stained not from her purpose, but took his right 
hand, and after pressing it tou her heart, would 
have raised itto her lips; but the thought that it 
was stained with the blood of a fellow-creature 
came over her with resistless power, and she let 
it fall with a convulsive shudder. 

Then she went to and fro in the great city, seek- 





ing good counsel. And the aged man brought 
to her the savings of his earlier years, and would 


not be refused. So they mourned and strove to- 


gether for the delivery of him who spurned them 
from his presence. 


And now, in the midst of a crowded hall, he ap- 
peared arraigned for murder. Stern, terrible. 


and vindictive was his aspect, as though he felt 





Wer to render him present assistance. 


his degradation, but not hiscrime. The mother 
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‘‘Tam very glad to see you again, mamma,” 


said the little fellow, “indeed lam: but I hope 
you will let me go back again to the place I came 
from. You must come and see me there. So 
many other children are there, and all so good, 
that Lam sure you cannot help loving them as 
much as youdome: and I shan’t be at all jealous, 
for I love them all as well asl love myself.” 

“Oh! my dear, dear boy!” exclaimed his 
mother, ‘indeed, indeed I cannot part with you. 
You must remain with me.” 

Then the child, for the first time since his return, 
looked sad; but, perceiving his mother in tears, 
and remembering all her past kindness, he threw 
his arms around her neck and laid his face on her 
bosom. And there forgetfulness seemed to come 
over him, for, after a few faint sobs, he sank to 
sleep, and thus appeared tacitly to have resigned 
himself unto her will. 

Yet afterwards, during the time that he continu- 
ed a child, he would frequently speak of that place 
and of the good children he had left; and would 
sometimes express a wish to gotothem. But on 
these occasions his mother always wept; so, as 
he loved her, he learnt to forbear mentioning what 
appeared to distress her. And then, as he grew 
older, many other things engaged his attention, 
and at last won his affections so completely, as to 
banish all thoughts of any other happiness than 
that which he could derive from their enjoyment. 

Thus, like other children, he grew up with 
many faults ; but the fond mother perceived them 
not, for unbridled affection seeks only for reasons 
to justify its own blind partiality. 

She beheld him grow in stature and in strength, 
and her heart glowed within her as she gazed upon 
his expressive countenance ; and wondrous vis- 
ions of his future course came over her with a 
power as though revealed by the tongue of pro- 
phecy. 

Pleasant, inexpressibly pleasant, were those 
dreams, and for a while no speck appeared to dim 
the horizon of her cloudless sky. All with her 
was joy, and gratitude, and peace, and love. 

Then, o’er the spirit of such dreams a change 
was wrought, by complaints of her son’s conduct 
at school; but these she contrived to think lightly 
of, by attributing them to misrepresentation or 
envy. He could not, she affirmed, be guilty of 
what was laid to his charge. She was sure he 
could not. It was not in his nature. 

Alas! this nature, once so comparatively inno- 
cent, now seemed entirely changed. His return 
beneath the parental roof, was the commence- 
ment of a series of severe trials for his devoted 
mother. Yet even when driven by his froward- 
ness and disobedience to weep alone, she would 
look back to the past, and would believe that his 
heart was uncontaminated, and that his old “ be- 
havior” arose only from the thoughtlessness of his 
age. That he loved her, and would do anything 
for her, she still felt confident ; that was a point 
which she would not give up, even when, from re- 
peated acts of unkindness, she felt as though her 
heart was bleeding. 

During his transition from puerility to early 
manhood, she seemed to have grown prematurely 


were away from her, and when they met, thei; 
meetings were no longer like those of a mothe; 
and her dear son, though they still continued 1, 
use those terms. 

Now his father was gone, and he was an only 
son, looking forward with eager desire for the day 
when he should be of age,—a day which his 
mothet believed would be the crowning glory of 
her life. More than once had she ferveutly breath. 
ed a prayer that she might see that day, and they 
“depart in peace.” 

The old hall of his ancestors rang with loud 
peals of laughter, and shouts of mirth and revelry, 
and, when they died away, the melodies of many 
sweet voices arose, floating successively in the 
air. Then, dark and tempestuous, the night came 
on, as though striving to draw its curtain over and 
quell the festive scene; but the ancient edifice 
kindled into a blaze of light, and from within 
flung the shadows of its fantastic tracery outward, 
asin mockery, upon the earth. Long and uncea. 
singly played the merry music, and sylph-like and 
graceful forms passed gaily too and fro. The 
heir, the only and beloved son, the lord of the 
feast, moved amid smiling and lovely countenan- 
ces, and bright and speaking eyes met his at every 
turn. For manly beauty and polished ease none 
of the multitude might compare with him; and 
the looks of many motliers seemed to say that they 
envied her to whom he owed his birth. 

Yet she, the fond and doting parent, sat alone, 
and her heart was full, but not with joy: for he 
had spoken harshly, very harshly to her ; and had 
expressed his wish, now a command, that she 
should seek a humbler home elsewhere. 

So she went her way, breathing fervent prayers 
for his welfare and invoking blessings on his 
head; and, in solitude, she dreamed strange 
dreams for his future happiness, till one, on which 
she had scarcely dared to dwell, appeared likely 
to be realized. 

There was a lovely girl whom she had known 
from earliest childhood, meek, and modest and 
affectionate, and most beautiful. Too delicate a 
flower would she have seemed, in all eyes save 
those of a mother, to be transplanted to the dwell- 
ing of that boisterous, headstrong, and ungoverned 
youth. But the fond mother said, “ Even as 
when David played before Saul, so shall her pre- 
sence and the melody of her voice cause the evil 
spirit to flee away from my son ; for I know that 
his heart is good, though he has erred by associa- 
ting himself with evil-doers.” 

Again the ancient hall resounded with the 
voices of mirth, and she, the mother, was there, 
rejoicing in the joy of her son, and gazing with 
unutterable rapture, upon the angelic features of 
his bride. 

Rapidly then seemed time to pass away ; and 
then mysterious whisperings were heard and 
strange romors afloat, that all went not well with 
the young couple. And the color faded from the 
cheek of the bride ; faint and fainter still became 
the sweet smile upon her lips. Yet she complain- 


ed not; but seemed resolute to endure in silence, 
even to heart-breaking. 


Then the son came to the mother and told her 








aged. The course of his pleasures and pursuits 





strange tales, which she understood not, concera- 
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ing his wants and disappointments. And he spake 
not harshly as heretofore, but with much kindness, 
and saluted her with great apparent respect and 
afiection. So she gave him all that she possessed, 
save a small pittance over which she had no pow- 
er, and he went his way well pleased, whilst she 
rejoiced in the belief that he still leved her. But 
from that time he became yet more estranged from 
her, almost as though he had forgotten her exist- 
ence. Then her heart withered and sank within 
her, and, in her loneliness and desolation, she 
brooded over the past, and was tortured by many 
apprehensions of coming evil which should befal 
him; so she wept and prayed for him alternately, 
and “ sharper than the serpent’s tooth” can inflict 
were the pangs that she endured. At the mention 
of his name she trembled and grew pale; for it 
was not hidden from her, that when they spake of 
him, they were wont to speak not as a mother 
wished that men should speak of herson. There- 
fore, her strength waned away, and her steps 
were feeble as she walked, stooping, and with her 
eyes bent upon the ground. 

Then, from that ancient hall there came a fune- 
real cry, for the conqueror Death had passed 
through and smitten its fairest flower. The 
mourning honors that are bought attended her to 
the tomb, whilst unpurchased tears were shed by 
all around save him for whom she had lived, and 
from whose harsh treatment it was said she had 
died. But more than all, his mother mourned, 
and writhed and groaned in spirit; for it seemed 
toher as though his guardian angel had fled away 
from the presence of her son. 

Then, to the door from whence the sable nod- 
ding plumes had but lately moved slowly away, 
there came a bridal train. And the bride walked 
haughtily, adorned with jewels, and much gold 
and costly pearls; and, at her coming, the aged 
servants drew back, and sighed, remembering her 
who was gone. And much feasting and revelry 
followed, whereat the bride and bridegrvom ap- 
peared as if striving to convince others that they 
were happy. 

But the mother remained in her solitude, and 
felt that her son had contracted a marriage of ne- 
cessity, not of love. 

No more at intervals only did the ancient hall 
sound with the voices of merry-making. It was 
now a scene of continued riot and extravagance. 
The debauchee, the glutton, the drunkard, the 
spendthrift, and the needy, crafty gambler, there 
found admittance and welcoine. All was waste- 
ful prodigality ; and fierce and angry disputes 
were arising among them, and bacchanalian and 
fend-like were their orgies. 

And with them and thus the son ran his mad 
Career, till “« poverty came upon him as an armed 
man,” and thrust him forth from the house of his 
ancestors, which passed into the hands of another. 

“ Come and dwell with me, my dear Henry,” 
said the mother, for her heart yearned towards 

im. “Come and dwell with me, my son, and let 
us be together as in the days long past.” But he 
laughed her to scorn, and answered her harshly, 
and upbraided her even for her former generosity 
‘himself, by which she had put it out of her 
power to render him present assistance. 


Yet she blessed him as he turned away from 


ward course. But she knew not whither he went; 
for the cloud of mystery covered his footsteps, so 
that they could net be traced. 

Fearful were the visions which thence haunted 
her imagination, and brief and startling appeared 
her slumbers Terror held possession of her soul, 
and, in her agony, she prayed for forgetfulness. 

A dreary interval of deep gloom succeeded, and, 
amid the confused and rolling darkness, it seemed 
toher, ever and anon, that hideous and shadowy 
figures were moving to and fro, gibbering and 
mocking at her. And it was imprinted on her 
mind that they were evil spirits seeking the de- 
struction of her son, whose image appeared ever 
among them in their fearful transit. 

Then to her lone and humble dwelling came the 
figure of an old and greyheaded man. His form 
was bowed with age, and his knees smote togeth- 
er; but the burden of years pressed not so heavily 
upon him as the weight upon his heart, for he was 
the bearer of evil tidings. 

And the mother knew him for one who had 
served her long and faithfully in the pleasant 
times that were never to return; and with her 
scanty fare she made him welcome, and com- 
manded him to be seated in her presence. 

And when he was somewhat recovered, he told 
her many things of her son; but there were oth- 
ers which he revealed not, for the words clung 
to the roof of his mouth. 

Then they went away together, and journeyed 
far, taking no rest, till they came to a great city ; 
and it seemed to her .nat the eyes of the multitude 
were upon her, and her heart smote her that she 
had dared to murmur at the past, for now she knew 
what it was to be ashamed. 

Few, save a mother, could have recognised the 
squalid prisoner, loaded with chains, and, as a 
wild beast caught in the snare, looking vengeance 
and defiance on ell who approached. Could that 
be the man who so lately stood «the centre of the 
glittering throng ?” Could that hardened criminal 
have been once in very deed the beautiful and in- 
nocent boy whose thoughts and sighs were for 
heaven alone as he hung upon his mother’s neck ? 

And now she bowed herself before him in tears, 
and besought him to repent; but he answered her 
roughly, and the harshness she had borne from 
him before appeared as mildness compared with 
the fierceness of his desperation. Yet she ab- 
stained not from her purpose, but took his right 
hand, and after pressing it to her heart, would 
have raised itto her lips; but the thought that it 
was stained with the blood of a fellow-creature 
came over her with resistless power, and she let 
it fall with a convulsive shudder. 

Then she went to and fro in the great city, seek- 
ing good counsel. And the aged man brought 
to her the savings of his earlier years, and would 
not be refused. So they mourned and strove to- 
gether for the delivery of him who spurned them 
from his presence. 

And now, in the midst of a crowded hall, he ap- 
peared arraigned for murder. Stern, terrible, 
and vindictive was his aspeet, as though he felt 








his degradation, but not hiscrime. The mother 


her, and her prayers followed him in his down: 
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wondered at her own strength, for though the} to her from the grave, and she trembled exceed. 


sound of voices fell at times upon her ears as the} i 
rushing of waters tothe drowning man, yet was) 


ngly, for she felt that his soul was immortal, 
Fearful was then her self-upbraiding. . She im. 


she sensible of the terror of all that was revealed. | plored and believed that, with justice, the punish- 
That he had indeed associated with the violent, | ment of his offences might fall upon her, as, by 
and taken his place among the workers of iniqui-| her selfish prayers, she had brought him back. 


ty, appeared too clear. But there was hope of 





from a state of happiness, into paths which had 


life, for there had been provocation, and angry | led him to destruction. 


words had passed, amid scenes in waich she once | 


« Despair not yet, daughter of affliction,” said 


deemed that no son of hers could ever be a parti-;the holy man. “If it be His will, who gave the 
cipator. Once only she caught his eye ; but he| soul, to receive it, even at the eleventh hour, he 
withdrew his glance hurriedly, as from some} can turn it unto himself, and it shall be changed 
hated and loathsome object. A keen pang shot| and purified by the blood of him who died for sin- 
through her heart, yet she continued to gaze upon| ners; for, ‘though his sins be as scarlet, then 
his altered countenance with unutterable sympa-| shall they be wiped away.’” 


thy, and still he was most dear to her ;—for was 
he not still her son? 


«« Save him! Save his soul!” shrieked the ago- 
nised mother, and, with the shriek it seemed to 


Anon there was a thrilling pause. Deep and| her that something had given way within, and that 


breathless silence hung over the multitude, and, 


her heart was broken. But it was notso. Her 


thereat, the stubbornness of his spirit appeared to | fiery ordeal was not yet complete. 


be shaken, for large drops gathered, clustering, 


Alone, in the prison-house, she saw the con. 


upon his forehead, and rolled over his pallid | demned object of her affections. Wild and hag. 


cheek. And the mother felt as though they were 
drops of blood oozing from her own heart; yet 
was she supported to endure, and sat mute and 
motionless, like a sculptured statue among the 











tombs. 
And, as she listened, the silence was broken | 


with confused sounds, which gradually died 
away. Then a voice spake, and, to her, seemed 
as a voice from heaven, for it proclaimed that the 
law required not the blood of her first-born. And 
she heard no more, for the aged man came and 
hurried her away, and, for a time afterwards, her 
spirit was wrapt in the clouds of forgetfulness. 

And, as she lay upon her bed, it seemed to her 
as though a flash of lightning startled her from a 
trance; and she cried out, ‘“‘ Where is my son ?” 

And, at the sound of her voice, the curtain was 
withdrawn by an aged female, who had been the 
dear friend and companion of her early youth. 
Mild, venerable, and compassionate was her 
aspect; and she spake low and soothingly, as 
one seeking to pour balm into a wounded spirit. 
But, when the mother ceased not to implore that 
she might behold her son, she threw herself upon 
her neck and wept. 

Then her faithful greyheaded servant drew 
near, bringing with him a holy man; and they 
both fell upon their knees by her bedside, and the 
holy man prayed aloud. And, as he prayed, his 
voice became that of one in agony of spirit, for he 
prayed not only for those who were present and in 
affliction, but also for one, whom he named not, 
‘« whose hours were numbered.” 

Then it was revealed to the mother that the 
bloodstained right hand of her son had been en- 
gaged in fraudulently simulating the handwriting 
of another, and that the vengeance of the law 
might not longer be stayed. And when the holy 
man essayed to comfort her, his efforts were vain, 
for hope had departed and the fountains of tears 
within her were parched. 

As one stricken and scorched by a bolt from 
heaven, she sat unmoved till the remembrance 
came upon her of the time when she had wept 
over him, her then innocent and beautiful child. 


gard were his looks, and bitter curses were upon 
his lips. And when she besought him to make 
his peace with God, he mocked at her, and told 
her that she spake like a foolish woman, of what 
existed not save in her own imagination, for deat 
was now no more than an endless sleep. 

Then she argued with him, according to her 
talent, striving earnestly to lead him into the way 
of truth, And, as she argued, his manner became 
suddenly changed towards her, and he spake 
kindly, as though willing to be convinced if in 
error; soa gleam of hope shot through the utter 
darkness of her spirit. But she was all unread, 
and unskilled in the evil springs and accursed 
doctrines of infidelity, of which he had taken 
deep and poisonous draughts. 

Wondrous and past belief it seemed to her that 
it could be so; but,as he spake, doubts, which she 
had never admitted before, came crowding upon 
her mind, and, though she shuddered at their intru- 
sion, refused to depart. 

So, when he saw how it was with her, he smile? 
upon her, and embraced her, and, as her head lay 
upon his shoulder, she dared to hope that there 
might be no hereafter—no resurrection of the just 
or of the unjust. 

In much and earnest affection he appeared to 
bend over her, and low and imploring was hi: 
tone, like unto that of a young child breathing the 
tale of its sorrows into the ear of a beloved paren! 
But the words that he murmured were of such 
fearful import that she struggled convulsively, and 
would have fallen had he not supported her. Ye! 
he ceased not to importune her, but continued, 
saying, “ Surely my beloved mother cannot re 
fuse me this trifling, this last request! How ofter 
when I was achild, have you given me a sootl- 
ing potion that I might be spared from pain! Have 
you not blest yourself when you have seen 't 
genial influence cast oblivion over my senses an 
beheld me sleeping? And when you have saved 
me from the unutterable agony of public disgract 
and ignominy to which I am doomed, withov! 
hope of reprieve. Yes, you will—you will! 














And she called to mind how he had been restored 
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slumber will be sweet and sound. Rest assured 
that I shall be troubled with no dreams of the fu- 
ture or the past.” 

«Oh, Henry ‘—my son !—my son!”—she gasp- 
ed, ‘‘ would that such were my belief! But oh! 
Forgive me, heaven! I know not what I say. 


} things and confused noises were floating around 

| her.s and she shuddered, and, uttering one pier- 
cing shriek, was released from her mental torture. 

| For these things which she had seen with the eye 
of her mind, and believed to be real, were not so. 


In the dead of night, when darkness brooded 


Henry, my son, believe it not! There is—there is | over the earth, and the utter forgetfulness of sleep 


a God '—and oh!—pray—pray—pray to Him, | 
beseech you !” 

“Woman!” he exclaimed, “you know not 
what you say! Leave these foolish fancies to the 
priests, who are paid for upholding them, and go 
hence, and bring me what I have asked. They 
will admit you unquestioned and unsuspected, for 
you are my mcther, my oldest and dearest, and 
now my only friend.” 

And with many kind words he continued to 
entreat her, till she lifted up her head, and, looking 
mournfully upon him, murmured, with quivering 
lips, “« I would die for thee, my son, but this I dave 
not—cannot do.” 

Then his countenance fell and became darken- 
ed towards her ; and it seemed to her that his eyes 
were of flame as he thrust her from him, and in 
the rage and bitterness of his despair he cursed 
her, And she fell upon the ground, and, for a 
time, life seemed to have departed from her. 

The door of the cell was open, and the darkness 
of the prison-house broken by a gleam of daylight 
from a distance. A deep-toned knell thrilled 
through her frame, and its vibrations yet played 


was upon the many, a vision had passed before 
her, and it was given to her in mercy. As that 
wild piercing ery burst from ber lips, she awoke, 
and though she trembled exceedingly, warm was 
the gush of gratitude which pervaded her heart, 
as she felt that the spirit of her young and inno- 











upon the air, when she felt that she was alone. 
“ Spare him !—spare him !”—she shrieked, rush- 

ing towards thelight. ‘Save him !—spare him! | 
My son!—my son !” | 

Then with faltering aud unequal steps she hur- | 
ried onward, and it seemed as though she had | 
been supported by some supernatural agency, for | 
she knew not whither she went, but was, as it) 
were, borne along into the glare of day. | 

And there appeared a great multitude assembled | 
below her, and the faces of all were cast upward ; | 
yet all was silent, save the tolling of that dcep- | 
toned knell. Again its awful sound smote and re- | 
verberated throughout the inmost recesses of her 

heart. Yet she cried not out in her agony, for the 

power of utterance was gone from her. Neither | 
could she move any more to approach towards her | 
san, but she glared upon him as he stood before her. 

And, as she gazed, she beheld that he stood | 
apart from the rest, and a holy man approached 
him and entreated him mildly: but he turned im- 
patiently away, and refused to listen to the words | 
oftruth. So the holy man withdrew, and again 
he who was to suffer was alone for a brief space, 
until others came and gathered round him. And | 
their intention towards him was plain, for they | 
laid their hands upon him. 

Then the mother struggled to move onward, and 
strove toliftup her voice ; but all remained with- 
out motion and silent, save the tolling of the deep- 
toned bell swaying heavily through the air. | 

Then there came a low rustling sound, as of the 
faint and vain resistance of some weak one against 
the mighty. And she beheld the group before her 
move slowly, bearing away her son. 

They moved but a few steps. A film came 
over her eyes, and it seemed as if many fearful | 




















cent son had been snatched away from trial and 
temptation and the day of wrath. 

Then she arose from her couch and prayed, 
and gave thanks and praises to Him who dveth all 
things well, and whose Providence erreth not, 
though his path be hid among thick clouds and in 
deep waters. And as she prayed, the exceeding 
bitterness of her grief passed away, and her spirit 
became chastened within her. So she bowed her 
head meekly, as one who hath received instruc- 
tion, and was enabled, with heart and voice, to 


say, ‘ ‘Thy will be done!” 








Thoughts in Autumn. 
Tue leaves from the trees 
Are all dropping away, 
Like the friends of my youth, 
That are gone to decay. 
Vain world that I dwell in, 
My spirit is free 
From thy spells, that once flung 
Their enchantment o’er me. 
We dream away life 
From the mind’s very birth, 
And worship, as idols, 
The nothings of earth ; 
Till Time wings the knell 
Of our youth’s dying years, 
And thought, like the sear leaf 
Of Autumn, appears. 
Reflection comes late, 
But it tarries full long, 
When Life’s banquet is stript 
Of its garland and song : 
Yet wisely doth God 
In his mercy decree, 
That our feelings should change 
Like the leaves of the tree. 
As the worm that will turn 
To a butterfly gay, 
Spins its own snowy shroud ; 
So we creatures of clay 
May weave such a garment 
Of light, for the tomb, 
As will lay upon the soul 
*Gainst a season of bloom. 
The leaves from the trees 
Are al! dropping away, 
Like the friends of my youth, 
‘That are gone to decay : 
But Hope points to me, 
As to nature, a spring, 
When my spirit shall rise 
Like the bird on the wing. 
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ORIGINAL. 


TALE OF THE BRIGAND. 


BY EDWARD MATURIN, 


—<f>— - 


«“ Let Chymists toil like Asses, 
Our fire their fire surpasses; 
Hark! I hear the sound of coaches, 
The hour of attack approaches— 
To your arms brave boys.—BeaGar’s OpEra. 


—>—- 


Ix a ravine formed by the sides of two moun- | recurrence of a similar event. The apartment 
tains which towered above it, there stood an/|(if it might be termed one,) in which they sat 
outlaw’s hold; tangled weeds and stunted wood | formed the figure of a parallelogram—damp and 
forming to the eye an impenetrable pass, con- | dark ; a solitary lamp, whose light was aided by 
cealed the mouth of the retreat so perfectly as|a cheerful blaze from the hearth, (the outlaws 
\o destroy suspicion that man was its tenant; and | daring to kindle fire only in the night, appréhen- 
at the same time to form a dwelling for the Ban-| sive of betrayal by its smoke during the day) 
dit’s secure as well against the pursuit of justice, | flung its dim light on a licentious inebriated 
as the discovery of those whom chance might di-| groupe; some of whose features, marked with the 
rect thither. The roof of the cave formed a small | traces of Italian beauty, had assumed a malevolent 
knoll! above the ground, being entirely overgrown | and some, a pallid expression,as the harshness of 
by grass and wild flowers, while on either side the | ferocity, or the pains of conscience had influenc- 
rocks of the surrounding mountains wildly scatter-| ed their different dispositions. The band, whose 
ed, and loosely hanging, giving majesty and bold- | discipline while at the board was somewhat re- 
ness to the scene, presented a strong delineation laxed, and the authority of the commander merged 
of a similar image in Virgil. «“ Desuper horren- | in the level of convivial fe!lowship, were seated 
tia saxa.”—Nature seemed to have adapted her | in a disorderly manner on the rude benches ; some 
eccentric wildness in the present picture, to the} of them engaged in games of chance, whose alter- 
recklessness and daring characters of its tenants; | nate success or disappointment communicated 
few that passed the cave, were ever known to re-| vivid expression to their images already much 
turn ransomless; even aged Monks formed nc| inflamed by their debauch. Their daggers were 
check upon the avarice or violeace of the band;| stuck in the table, and as the shade of the lamp 
and the helplessness of beauty, however strong in| above fell on the faces of some who were engag- 
its appeal to sympathy and protection, was to| ed in eager dispute with their fellows, on the sub- 
the outlaws only an additional incentive to insult | ject of their different pursuits, amongst which 
and violation. The present band had held it for | distribution of spoil held an high place; it com- 
several years, and so firm was their fealty to their | municated a sinister light to the agitated and fierce 
lord in the cause of rapine, violence and wrong, | expression of the outlaws, favorable to the dark- 
that the present owner of the cave was the son of| ness of the Italian countenance. The rude walls, 
its former possessor. Thus, for some years an/ were partially covered by pieces of mouldering 
hereditary line of plunder and crime had been es-| and decayed tapestry, for the purpose of repelling 
tablished, and the day or night traveller alike felt) the damp, which in the end it absorbed ; and were 
the depredating influence of the horde, which,| handsomely ornamented with weapons of assault, 
ere release, he was bound by oath never to discov-| and articles of spoil which cheerfully reflected 
er; and whose number animated by a fierce cour-| the blaze of the hearth. A hag, whose tottering 
age, and trained in the exactness of military | gait,and withered frame, bore testimony to a life 
discipline, he found it vain to resist. In the adja-| spent in this haunt of crime, and devoted to the 
cent fastnesses there were frequent excavations | service of the outlaws, sate by the fire ; her arms 
as well natural as artificial, formed by the industry | folded on her knees, and her form bent; she 
of the band, in which its members alternately ob-| seemed perfectly heedless of the brawl of the de- 
served a vigilant espionage for their unsuspecting | bauched band ; but her dark and sunken eye wa 
victims. indignant with expression, as she listened to® 

On the night of which we are about speaking, | loose licentious tale, a Bacchanalian catch; ™ 
the band of outlaws were seated round their rude | some miraculous exploit of blood or plunder co™ 
table of rustic board, carousing over the success | firmed by the fearful oath of the narrator. Grow® 
of recent depredation, and drinking lustily to the | hoary inthe paths of vice, each day had increased 
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her hatred of it, and though she had lived for fifty 
years, the life of a criminal anchorite, with no 
companions but the tumult of the outlaws, the 
groan of the captive, or the prayer for mercy ; 
the abode of crime was still her home, and might 
be yet her grave. She had been mistress of the 
present outlaw’s father, and though her lean and 
withered countenance exhibited boldness of out- 
line, and the traces of early beauty; its softness 
had however been superseded by the habitual im- 
pression of fierce, relentless feeling ; and its ex- 
pression might besaid to be merose, and hard as 
the cheekbones which the sunken flesh but thinly 
covered. 

The sun had at length, upon the succeeding 
evening, set on the outlaws hold; the ordinary 
external arrangements were formed for vigilance 
and precaution, nor with less care were those of 
revelry and pleasure completed within. Sarrano, 
in the conviviality of the table, at once forgot his 
own supremacy, or the discipline of the band ; jest 
succeeded jest, and tale followed tale; till the 
banditti wearied by the repetition of those they 
had often heard; in the desire for that variety 
which never fails successfully to sustain excite- 
ment, claimed the history of the life of their chief, 
which he had often promised to narrate, but had 
not yetbeen abletofulfil. ‘ Well,” said Sarrano, 
as recollections swept across his mind; ‘the tale is 
brief, and but for the impression which herror 
never fails to leave behind it, I should by this time 
have forgotten it. My father preceded me in the 
command of this cave, and I need not inform the 
present company, at least if they hold the doctrine 
of hereditary descent; that he was bold and li- 
centious, but frequently amid the fragments of the 
moral ruin could be discovered the spirit of better 
feeling, bewailing its banishment, and the usurpa- 
tion of guilt. Under his tutelage (and 1 could 
not have enjoyed a better) I was reared ; this mo- 
ment exposed on the bleak mountain to the weap- 
on of the assailed traveller, and the next, intoxi- 
cated in the carousal; ear and sense alike 
enchained in the debauchery which surrounded 
me. My father was desirous I should become a 
daring robber like himself; and thinking the laxi- 
ty of moral discipline favorable to the reckless 
audacity, and developement of an outlaw’s virtues, 
was careful by my introduction at the midnight 
board to promote this branch of my education, 
and I need not say how much the event has an- 
swered the wish. A passion for adventure and 
the fair sex, of whom our examples in this hold 
were rare and limited, was soon conspicuous in 
my early years; and in search of both I often 
transgressed the laws of the cave as well as of my 
father’s permission. It was my wont frequently 
to cross the mountains ; and disguising myself in 
the garb of those amongst whom I mingled, seek, 
in the crowd of faces I passed, such an one as 
love might seek for its partner ; and to whom my 
young and ardent heart, which had already con- 
ceived a dislike for the outlaw’s life, might unite 
itself in that world of happiness and perfection 
which the imagination of the youthful, loves to 
form and inhabit. J found her; and on her fea- 
tures softened by that benignity and gentleness of 





which nature is so prodigal to the weaker sex; 


and on her form light and elastic as her steps, 
which seemed not to touch the earth—memory, 
mutilated, as she may be by the crime and dark- 
ness of my life, caneven now dwell with a plea- 
sure, tempered by that melancholy which enhan- 
ces the contemplation of an happy past, and the 
hopes that lived but to be extinguished.” 

The stern soul of the outlaw, sympathized with 
his tender words; and reciining his arm on the 
table, unmanned by the strength of memory ; 
“he wept—he wept” —** Infant, weak infant ;”’ he mut- 
tered to himself; as if ashamed his comrades 
should have seen his tear; he raised his head and 
proceeded : 

‘“‘ Her parents were poor and humble, but mine 
was not a mercenary heart, and that which might 
have suppressed the ardor of some, I felt only as 
an additional claim on sympathy and protection. 
With the usual thoughtlessness of my sex, who, 
when they woo a maiden, care only for the acqui- 
sition of an heart, without the return of one; / 
wooed, and won. But if I won, I also lost—the 
conquest was mutual, and I washer slave. Hea- 
vens! how I loved,” exclaimed Sarrano, raising 
his dark expressive yes; ** and what did it 
bring me to? The brief and transient favors love 
bestows; the smile we have often sighed for, and 
which comes at last to the longing heart, as the 
shower to the earth it refreshes and fertilizes ; 
the whisper of acquiescence and acceptance of 
our vow spoken in secrecy, and the sweeter from 
the sense that we are screened by it from the cold 
ears, and callous hearts of age and suspicion; its 
intoxicating pleasures which by their transciency 
we can scarcely call our own, its sudden breathless 
meetings where plenitude of feeling usurps the 
place of speech; and we can but look on each other, 
the images of our own hopes and fears; Who can 
fee) these fallacious pleasures that smile only to 
pierce, and say, love is Paradise? Excuse me for 
this digression; it was my heart, not I who 
spoke it. Love, however prospered with me, and 
I had not only gained the heart of poor Malvina, 
but the favor and affection of her aged parents. I 
was wholly destitute of means to support the ex- 
penditure, or discharge the obligations of a married 
life ; and while I contemplated the hideous con- 
sequences of our union, the utter destitution into 
which the blindness and selfishness of passion 
would plunge an innocent and confiding female ; 
would ye believe it? Nay, Lalmost shudder my- 
self at its recollection, I conceived the design of 
blasting the plant whose strength and beauty my 
own vows had not slightly contributed to support. 
Heavens! hardened as my life has made me, this 
heart often sinks within when I think what a 
guilty wretch I was; the mean and complicated 
stratagems I coolly adopted for the ruin of her I 
professed to love; the vanity of triumph, and the 
contempt of the object which follows its conquest 
and overthrow ; the needless cruelty with which 
we edge the blow; rebuking our wretched vic- 
tim for that weakness and folly which were but as 
chaff before the storm of passion and power ; 
when I think on this, Malvina and her cottage are 
ever before my eyes. I said I loved her,! did, I 
also destroyed her, at least her happiness—and in 
later years I have wantonly endeavored to justify 
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an act, which, henor forbade; and peaury, no, not, ruption, but not deigning to regard the being he 


penury, passion instigated. 


How, can I paint the} addressed. 
horror, when I was aware of the approaching emer- | 


“Why should I be still,” retorted Armina, 


gency; and the miserable girl with tears in her| “when ye drag this haggard, withered frame to 
eyes, apprized me, if { loved her, secrecy was re-| beara part in your tale of crime—I was”— 


quisite. 
rung in mine ears, and the keen sense of want 
and destitution, which her urgent entreaty revived 
to my mind. I had now really if not nominally 
entailed upon myself the arduous duties of a hus- 
band and father; my spirit and finances equally 
unadapted for their performance. I stood silent 
and motionless, and the lovely Malvina, whom, 
contrary to the ordinary feeling of my sex, Lloved 
even more strongly for her misery ; implored me 
to take her to any retreat, where indiscretion might 
find an asylum, and error might be secure from 
the malignant whisper of the world. She knew 
little whom she entreated, or what was the home, 
within whose walls she sought a refuge. I had 
hitherto, wholly absented myself from this cave, 
and but one expedient presented itself to assuage 
the sorrows of my victim, and ensure to myself 
the means to realize her most reasonable wish. 
‘* My love,” I cried, “I will never desert thee, 
grant me but two days, I will return to my home, 
(the word trembled on my lips) where I can easily 
tind money; hitherto my appearance had been 
poor,) we will together seek a lodging,” I added, 
‘and the guilty wanderers may yet be happy.” 
That night I left her and slowly bent my steps to 
this cave, having previously aivested nyself of my 
disguise. ln the heedless ardor whieh uniformly 


I can never forget the peal these words 


“We know it,” rejoined Sarrano—« Be stil], | 
say.” 

‘*My design,” continued Sarrano, was to glean 
sufficient from the casualties of spoil and plunder 
to answer the purposes of expenditure, and ac. 
quire the requisite comforts for her I loved, and 
destroyed. An opportunity was not long needed. 
Shortly after my return to the cave, the courage 
and weapons of the band were called to action, 
for the purpose of securing the rich booty of 
some four or five Jews, who, having passed the 
Mediterranean with some rarities of the east, were 
crossing the mountains to seek a market for them, 
in the northern eities of Italy. They were willing 
to capitulate for terms of ransom, to which, | 
need scarcely say the avarice of my father al- 
loted no ordinary limits. The unbelievers were 
permitted to pass free; most of the merchandise 
however, for which they sought so lucrative a 
mart, remaining in the hands of their predatory 
enemies. My father had not spoken to me since 
my mysterious absence and return, but auguring 
a firm and uncompromising ally from my conduct 
in the recent transaction, he relaxed the severity 
and distance of his manner; and we were re- 
-conciled. He did not, however, long enjoy the 








fruits of milder temper, or revived paternity : for, 


a large portion of the spoil, in consideration of 


characterizes love, which regards insurmountable | my courage, having fallen to my share, I was 
difficulties as mole-hills, and finds them only ad-| anxious once more to return to that being, in the 


ditional incentives tu the attainment of desire; I 
lad completely disregarded my penurious, de- 
pendent condition, and had involved myself in a 


recollection of whom alone, I had found allevia- 
tion for the momentary renewal of my allegiance 
tothe sanguinary and cruel laws of the outlaw’s 


connection which demanded alike freedom of| code. In the moment of plunder there was but 


mind and circumstance. I felt myself virtually | 
an husband and my passion for the object which | 
proclaimed me as such, while it demanded sym- 
pathy and care, required no less the antici- 
pation than the satisfaction of her wants in her 
helpless and precarious state. So impetuous were 
iy feelings, and so utterly disinterested my fond- 
ness, (for she now was mine and time could not 
add another gem to the casket she had entrusted 
tomy charge) I thought that no danger was too 
extreme, obstacle too great, or sacrifice too abso- | 
lute for selfishness to accomplish, for the being I 
had ruined, the little happiness which life could | 
yetafford her. [returned tothe cave, and so long | 
had been the absence in whose justification I dare | 
not allege the true cause; that I not only excited | 
the indignation of my father, but the enmity and | 
jealousy of the band. My mother was already 
dead; and my father te whom licentiousness was 
the only stay and pleasure of life, had already—”’ 
“ Shame,” exclaimed the hag, who had hitherto 
listened in silent interest; “ shame on ye; the 
curse of your father’s enemy is not sufficient to 
make his ashes tremble in their tomb! but his 
son must add one more breath to the imprecation ; 
and brand his memory with the revival of his 
crime.” 
« Be still, be still poor wretch,” said Sarrano, 
calmly but contemptuously, admitting the inter- 











one image which soothed my conscience, and 
even justified the act which passion and memory 
hadurged. ‘That image was Malvina ;—I saw her 
each moment of my short residence in this once 
hateful haunt, her utter solitude and helplessness 
rendered still more lonely and dependant by the 
babe which my imagination painted on her arm. 
That babe I felt was mine; a new and beautiful 
tie to that being, of whose confidence and afiec- 
tionl needed no external memento. 

‘he day at length arrived ; the day of libera- 
tion from the band, and of return to Malvina’s 
arms. I still remember the fervor of delight and 
gratitude with which I flung off the garb of the 
the Brigand; and dashing it into a mountain- 
stream, resumed the peasant costume, dear to me 
from the life of peace and innocence of which it 
spoke ; and doubly enhanced from the recollec- 
tion that it was that in which [ had first seen Mal- 
vina, seen and won her. The morning sun had 
risen on me with his wonted brilliancy and cloud- 
less joy, and while I surveyed his beams, my 
grateful heart hailed them as an omen of happi- 
ness and delight which awaited me in the domes- 
tic hearth. ‘T'’o consummate the picture which ima- 
gination painted, there was but one color needed, 
and Malvina’s image, while I contemplated it, was, 
I felt, already to my heart. The humble village 
which adjoined the mountain burst at length on 
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my longing eyes, and as I gazed on its cultured 
meadows, and sunny cottages, the eye involunta- 
rily singled out one from the groupe ; the house of 
the mother and the simple babe, and about to be 
that of the penitent and the husband. She had 
previously informed me that she would leave her 
father’s cottage, and ere my departure, with the 
few pieces I could command I purchased the pre- 
sentone. My ardor and affection increased by 
separation, I could not forbear in the ecstacy “I 
the moment, rushing into the cottage. Malvina 
sprung from the cradle where the innocent was 
lying ; and as I disclosed my future views of hap- 
piness, and weaned her from the bitter recollec- 
tion of the past, which still hung heavily on her 
mind; as I laid before her the fruits of my adven- 
ture, I was grieved to see a tear mingle with the 
joy with which she greeted our meeting and re- 
union.” 

“ Ah! my Lorenzo,” she cried, “I grieve when 
Ithink from whence youdrew this store.” 

I keenly felt the remark, inferring as it did, a 
suspicion of the object of my absence and adven- 
ture. ‘Grieve not,” 1 replied, ‘the money is 
the fruit of honest industry, and what else dare | 
offer so pure, confiding, and affectionate a wo- 
man?” I felt the blood rising to my cheek, and 
silently accusing the falsehood I was compelled 
to fabricate. Anxious to be freed from any further 
inquiries, I passed to the cradle where my babe 
was lying, and taking it from its sleep in the sin- 
cerity of paternal feeling, I kissed it fervently : 
‘«« God bless the babe,” cried I, “ mayest thou be 
an happier man than thy father.” 

The affectionate Malvina heard the prayer, and 
her looks betokened solicitude for the speaker. I 
anticipated her question, and said—‘ My love, I 
spoke but of the past, I was then miserable ; but 
while Llook on thee and my child, I can scarcely 
speak for joy. In the present all is happiness.” 

She was contented; and we were soon seated 
in the deliberation of our domestic arrangements. 
In the cave I had early been trained to habits of 
mechanical ingenuity, and having displayed some 
inclination and talent in the pursuit, was now de- 
termined in the acquirement of my future liveli- 
hood to call it to requisition and utility. I had 
bade the band farewell for ever, and on account 
of the secluded life which my father’s perilous 
pursuit required, I never anticipated interference 
on his part; and indeed but little respecting him 
for his licentious vocation, never sought for a se- 
cond meeting, and little expected one. By indus- 
try and future purity of life 1 hoped to atone for 
the involuntary offences into which the pliability 
of youth had been betrayed, and in the mu- 
tual confidence and happiness of a being I adored, 
to merge the guilty and tumultuous recollections 
of the past. One thing, however, had crept into 
the felicity of-our fireside ; and that was the sepa- 
ration of Malvina from her parents, who, from the 
moment they had observed the infidelity of char- 
acter of which I had been the cause, abandoned 
her. She often wept when she thought on the re- 
spected couple ; but the tongue of the slanderer, 
as it is eloquentin guile and betrayal, is equally 
prompt in the alleviation of circumstance and re- 





angel would smile again. Here is the hair of my 
departed love, drawing from his bosom a flaxen 
braid ; and while he gazed on it his more manly 
feeling struggled with and conquered his emo- 
tions. ‘ No more of this,” he said, quiekly resto- 
ring the hair to his breast. 

My trade prospered, and all went vell. Ihad 
already established my reputation for thrift and 
honesty, and I felt myself almost too happy when 
Malvina presented me with a second pledge of 
our affection. Conscience pressed me for the 
wrong and indiscretion of which I had been guil- 
ty, and the purity of my own intentions but se- 
conded the fervor with which Malvina entreated 
me to acknowledge her in public as my wife ; for 
scandal which flies with no ordinary speed, had 
already diffused our tale of dishonor and secrecy 
to every ear in the village. We were united by a 
inonk who resided in the vicinity, and the blessing 
of “mother church” expiated the inadvertency 
of youth, and removed the brand which the ill-na- 
tured world stamped upon the innocent, unhappy 
offspring. She was now my wife; and would 
this new tie had been never bound round my 
heart, or at least had lingered there till mutual 
death released it. My happiness was intense, un- 
speakable ; but, oh! how brief. 

A few short months, too short, alas! had rolled 
over us as husband and wife—all in all to each 
other, asthe stem tothe parent tree; we loathed 
to parteven in the morning, when the duties of 
my trade required my absence; but heavens! 
will this ear ever forget the cheerful song with 
which Malvina was wont to hail her humble part- 
ner, when returning to his cottage after the day of 
labor. Isee her now, he said, in a musing strain, 
sitting by the cradle, singing cheerfully her eve- 
ning song, as she alternately watches her babe, and 
turns with the humble joy of a cottager’s wife, to 
survey the neatness and order with which the 
delicate hand of the fair house-wife had arranged 
every thing for her husband's return. But to my 
tale of horror and misery—L had received a lucra- 
tive engagement some few miles from our cottage, 
whose discharge must necessarily occasion a 
short absence from Malvina. I had beento her a 
fond and faithful husband, and therefore merited 
her love; but ye will scarcely believe the girlish 
ardor with which she hung on me, and endeavor- 
ed to dissuade me from my resolution of departure. 

“Why do ye fear me, Malvina?” [cried, “I 
leaye ye but but fora short space, and will soon 
return; the period of my absence will be easily 
beguiled by the tenderness of maternal duty—and 
here,” I added, giving her some pieces, ‘is money, 
expend it as you will. Inever can fear improvi- 
dence or want of caution.” 

She took the money; but she wept. Oh! that 
that tear had sunk upon mine own heart with the 
voice of warning, or the infallibility of omen. I 
took my departure, a thousand kisses on my 
cheek, and a thousand entreaties for my safe and 
speedy return. 

My adventure was prosperous and lucrative be- 
yond my most sanguine expectation; and when 
my thoughts reverted to home and Maivina, I felt 
an honest pride within me as I looked upon the 





morse. I often kissed away her tears, and my 


gains of upright industry, and anticipated the 
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smile and warm embrace which yet awaited my 
return. I had been already one week absent; 
and that toa young husband is a period of sus- 
pense and anxiety, but the space was short I felt, 
and a few brief hours would see a beloved wife in 
my arms. I left my employer with an industrious 
name, and returned on my way once more to 
Malvina, my babes, and my cottage. The night 
was dark, but my longing eyes could plainly see 
the cheerful blaze as it glimmered through the 
lattice, and sent its cheering glow through the sur- 
sounding darkness. ‘The door of my cottage was 
closed; and as I approached it nearer to raise the 
latch, I heard a cry within of distress, and as I 
thought of supplication also; i was Malvina’s; | 
rushed forward, the door was bolted within; the 
pain and anguish of the moment gave me the 
strength of despair, and with a fearful energy, I 
collected ali my force, and burst itin. Heaven's 
what was my horror, when I beheld my wife on 
her knees, imploring the safety of her honor from 
a gigantic figure who stood over her, and was, as 
lentered about to offer violence. He started from 
his position when he saw me, and as I contemplated 
the strong proportion and height of my antagonist, 
I felt but little hope of success in the issue ofa 
personal contest. But my heart swelled within 
me, as my wife rushed to my arms, and her tear of 
insult and terror fell upon my cheek. The man 
was disguised with mask and mantle, he spoke not 
a word, but deeming the conquest easy, darted on 
me,and tore Malvina from my arms. Indignation 
boiled within me, and spurned the cool reflection 
of prudence; my brain was burning, and in the 
madness of the moment, I grasped a knife which 
lay before me; and, my frenzy heightened by the 
action of my opponent, who plucked from be- 
neath his mantle a dagger, and waved it in defi- 
ance; [rushed upon him, and wounded him in the 
breast. The blood flowed freely, Idroptthe knife; 
I knew not where I stood; a sea of horrors floated 
before me; and the peaceful, happy cottage was 
changed to darkness, and thronged withthe ima- 
ges of a guilty and distracted mind—my entrance, 
the action and its consequence had been so rapid 
and violent as to preclude the possibility of sight 
and recognition. My sight, my hearing, every 
sense alike failed me, when the stranger who had 
previously regarded meas I stood over him, feebly 
rose from the ground, and faintly crying, “ my son, 
my own son;"’ slowly left the cottage. Iwasa 
murderer, a parricide. My home was now an hell; 
and the beautiful form of Malvina as she clung to 
me, | unconsciously dashed from my arms, and a 
fearful curse burst from my lips. I felt Lcould no 
longer stand an happy man on the hearth which 
resounded with the cry of murder; and ignorant 
and reckless whither I went lL rushed from the cot- 
tage. Home, wife and children were alike for- 
gotton, and consciousness deserted me, till I found 
myself at the feet of the holy father who had seal- 
ed the first dawn of my happiness, and was now 
to hear the confession of a self-accusing parri- 
cide. I hurried on in my recital; while the monk 
assured of my penitence and contrition gave me 
encouragement and hope of pardon. He listened 


to my hasty confession, till, asking me had [known 


wy 


tarily stammered outthe one word “ father.” The 
monk started to his feet, and violently clasping his 
hands, abjured me on my life to leave his presence : 
saying, that I could not now expect hope here, 
_or salvation hereafter. I rose from my knees; 
blood was before me, and my father’s exclamation 
rungin mineears. The lastsanctuary on earth for 
the criminal and the penitent had closed its door 
upon me; I rushed from his apartment, despair 
goading me tothe last violence uponmyself. The 
world was before me; and a bieak unfathomable 
precipice yawned at my feet. I scarcely knew | 
moved, yet the incredible rapidity of my flight 
brought me the next morning in the midst of a 
populous city. Irecovered the consciousness of 
the horrorsof my condition, and, though not known, 
had sufficient discretion to guard against any con- 
tingent danger, by the change of the blood-stained 
garb which I buried in the earth, and the purchase 
of the raiment of an artisan. My wife, my chil- 
dren, where are they now? I often thought, but 
though I would have willingly sacrificed my life 
once more to look on them, I felt I dare not return 
to the cottage, and revive the terrors of guilt, 
which imagination painting in vivid and glaring 
colors, needed no assistance from location or real- 
ity. Day after day passed on,I eadeavored to 
calm the suggestions of my harrassed mind, by the 
pursuit and occupation of my trade ; it was vain. 
The little gold I had about me at the moment of 
my guilt, was already expended; I, the once 
happy and industrious cottager, was already re- 
duced to the filth and poverty of the mendicant, 
and disease, from the »:orbid state of mind and feel- 
ing, laying her hand upon me, completed my cup 
of misery and indigence. In charity, some stran- 
gers, (for I was wholly unknown, and suspicion 
had already whispered round the probability of 
guilt, from the haggard wildness of my features,) 
conveyed me toa Lazarretto. Charity and medi- 
cal assistance soon produced a favorable change 
in my condition, and I was dismissed from the 
asylum of the sick, which my despair and anguish 
had prayed to be my grave. It was not so how- 
ever, and the desert of the world once more re- 
ceived the parricide and the wanderer. 
Famished, penniless, and worn in mind and 
body, not a morsel for my lips, and not a pillow 
for my head, I felt by the silence and suspicion 
with which I was regarded as though my tale was 
stamped upon my brow for the passer to read. 
The murder of design and prepense may aggra- 
vate the horrors of conscience; but few have 
shrunk before the additional glow with which 
blood is tinged, when we see it flow at our own 
hands from the loins of the father who begat and 
nurtured us. My blow was passionate, and unin- 
tentional, but in the hours of remorse which suc- 
ceeded, it fell with adeadlier weight upon my own 
heart. Ilived from day to day upon the alms 
which charity flung me; much as my spirit revolt- 
ed against the boon which I could have cast in the 
giver’s teeth, necessity compelled me to accept 
it. My trade, my peace, and honesty had all 
abandoned me in my own eyes, and I was com- 
pelled to regard myself as the last and tottering 
fragment of the ruin. Ihad already, though un- 





the victim of my rashness and pass.on; I involun- 


willingly shed biood, and guilt, who is not slow in 
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the seduction and conquest of her votarists, whis- 
pered me that now nothing awaited me but the 
desperate and licentious course of the Brigand, 
for which the innocence of my early years had 
conceived so deeply-rooted an antipathy. But 
then my wife and children,—I crushed the thought, 
as my own hope and happiness hadin a moment 
been crumbled before me, and bidding farewell 
for ever to every gentler thought or feeling, resolv- 
ed to list myself in the bands of guilt and despera- 
tion. Doubtful how I should realize my design 
with secrecy and success, a casualty relieved my 
perplexity. As I wasone day walking, a man, in 
acostume similar with my own, and carrying a 
basket, followed by three more bearing hampers, 
passed me; he was evidently hurried and rather 
seemed desirous to proceed unobserved. Eternally 
harrassed by the brooding of my own thoughts 
even in the most thronged and tumultuous parts 
of the city, however, the features of the man and 
his retinue struck me, as those I had once known, 
and still remembered. 

« Antonio!” I cried. The man turned round, 
with an expression that evidently betrayed fear of 
his detection. 

“‘{ well remember that day,” exclaimed one of 
the band, “ you may hold yourself my debtor for 
the consequence of our meeting.” 

“Ido,” replied Sarranv, « and acknowledge it. 
Do you not recellect me 2?” said I. 

“Well,” replied Antonio. “We have often 
missed you in our excursions, and wondered the 
cause of your absence.” 

I could scarcely stand, when, at Antonio’s words, 
Malvina and my cottage, the murder and its hide- 
ous consequences darted through my brain with 
the heat and rapidity of ligiitning. “Ihave been 
since,” 1 answered ‘pursuing a trade, a more 
peaceful and happier life than yours.” 

“Away with such doating, as trade and hones- 
ty,” said Antonio, “give me the mountain, the 
midnight and the spoil; and for my part yeu may 
freely take the more mechanical and laborious 
task of trade, with the stinted penurious gains it 
gives in a year, which the Brigand asks but one 
successful night to procure.” 

These reckless words which would in a bright- 
erand more innocent hour have withered my 
heart, fell on it now with reviving influence. In- 
voluntary guilt aiid despair had cast my bot, and 
revolting as it was, [ must draw and abide by it. 
My words died upon my lips as I endeavored to 
pronounce the word “ father.” Antonio unsus- 
pectingly answered—* We have lost our chief and 
given him honorable burial in the mountain.” 

He proceeded then to narrate the horrible story 
which had rung eternally in my own ears; that 
my father had left the cave that night on a secret 
expedition of license and amour to which he was 
often addicted, and that some cowardly revenge- 
ful villain had stabbed him. “I only hope,” con- 
cluded Antonio, “that some good fortune may 
conduct his steps within our snare, and I marvel 
but his revenge and secrecy will be paid back on 
his own heart with tenfold interest.” 

During this torturing recital, how often I wished 
the work of death had been completed by my own 
destruction. However, I was so far secure, the 
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author of the blow was as yet unknown; for my 

father had evidently not disclosed the event, and 

deeming that the only circumstance which favored 

my return to the cave. Upon Antonio’s recom. 

mendation I resumed the pursuit of my youth, and 

by the unanimous sanction of the troop was honor- 

ed with the successorship to my father, and the 

pre-eminence which I now enjoy. Time may pass, 

and the precarious danger and startling events of 
my life, may demand my exertions, and arrest my 

attention; but the lapse of the one, or diversity of 
the other can never erase the horror of my act: 

and memory, while she charms, pains also, when 

I revert to Malvina, my children and my cottage. . 
We have never since met. 














Early Home. 

Tuere are few minds so callous as to resist the 
scenes of their childhood, without experiencing 
some emotion. And whether these are in the 
crowded city, amidst all the coarse and ordinary 
objects of vulgar life, or in the lonely valley, wit! 
its. green hills and gliding streams, the same feel- 
ings swell the heart, as the thoughts of the past 
rush over it: for they speak to us of the careless 
days of our childhood, of the gay dreams of our 
youth, of the transient pleasues of our prime, of 
the faded joys of our old age. They speak tous 
of parents now sleeping in the dust, of playfellows 
ina far distant land, of companionsaltered or alien- 
ated, of friends become as strangers, of love chang- 
ed into indifference. They speak to us also, it 
may be, of time mis-spent, of talents misapplied, 
of warnings neglected, of blessings despised, of 
peace departed. 

Fairer scenes may have been viewed than those 
on which the eyes first opened; but in them we 
behold only the inanrmate objects of nature, which 
hewever they may charm the senses, or fill the 
imagination, yet want the deep and powerful in- 
terest which seems entwined with our existence, 
and which gives a local habitation and a name sa 
powerful a mastery over us. 











Marriage. 

I woutp fain hear from those marriage haters 
but a shadow of reason, why [should not pro- 
nounce a modest wife the greatest of human bleas- 
ings. She is the safety of that house whose affairs 
she administers. She is the tender and faithful 
nurse of your children. She isthe joy of you 
health and your cure and relief in sickness, the 
partner of your good fortune and comfort in your 
bad. She soothes and breaks the headlong violence 
of youth, and tempers morose austerity of age. 
Will any one offer to persuade us that the educa- 
tion of children, which are the very images of our 
bodies and pictures of our minds, and in whom we 
see as it were our very selves born again anew, 
affords not a delight sincere to the last degree? or 
that itis no satisfaction when we come to obey the 
laws of fate, to see a son of our own to whom we 
bequeath those honors and possessions of our fa- 
milies which we received from our parents. 

Sarage’s Letters of the Ancients. 
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The Billiard Tabie. 


On one of those clear nights in December, when 
the cloudless blue sky is studded with millions 
of brilliant luminaries, shining with more than 
ordinary lustre, a young gentleman was seen ra- 
pidly pacing one of our principal streets. Had 
he been a lover of nature, the beauty of the hea- 
vens must have attracted his observation; but he 
was too much wrapt up in his thoughts, or in his 
cloak, to throw a single glance towards the silent 
orbs, that glowed so beauteously in the firmament. 
A piercing wind swept throngh the streets, moan- 
ing and sighing, as if it felt the pain that it inflict- 
ed. The intense coldness of the weather had 
driven the usual loiterers of the night from their 
accustomed lounging places. 

On reaching the outlet of an obscure alley, the 
young gentleman paused, cast a suspicious glance 
around, as if fearful of observation, and then 
darted into the gloomy passage. A few rapid 
steps brought him to the front of a wretched frame 
building, apparently untenanted, or occupied only 
asa warehouse, through whose bioken panes the 
wind whistled, while the locked doors seemed 
to bid defiance to any ingress but that of the pier- 
cing element. It was in truth a lonely back 
building, in the heart of the town, but so concealed 
by the surrounding hoases, that it might as well 
have been in the silent bosom of the forest. A 
narrow flight of stairs, ascending the outside of 
the edifice, led to an upper story. Ascending 
these, the youth, opening the door with the fa- 
miliarity of an accustomed visitor, emerged from 
the gloom of the night, into the light and life of 
the billiard room. 

It was a large apartment, indifferently lighted, 
and meanly furnished. In the centre stood the 
billiard table, whose allurements had enticed so 
many on this evening to forsake the quiet and 
virtuous comforts of social life, and to brave the 
hiting blast, and the not less “ pitiless pelting”’ 
of parental or conjugal admonition, Its polished 
inahogany frame, and neatly brushed cover of 
green cloth, its silken pockets, and party-colored 
ivory balls, presenting a striking contrast to the 
rude negligence of the rest of the furniture; 
while a large canopy suspended over the table, 
and intended to collect and refract the rays of a 
number of well-trimmed lamps, which hung with- 
in its circumference, shed an intense brilliance 
over that little spot, and threw a corresponding 
gioom upon the surrounding scene. Indeed, if 
that gay altar of dissipation had been withdrawn, 
the temple of pleasure would have presented 
rather the desolate appearance of the house of 
mourning. 

The stained and dirty floor was strewed with 
fragments of segars, play-bills, and nut slheils; 
the walls, blackened with smoke, seemed to have 
witnessed the orgies of many a midnight revel. 
A few candles, destined to illumine the distant 
recesses of the room, hung neglected against the 
walls—bowing their long wicks, and marking 
their stations by streams of tallow, which had | 
been suffered to accumulate through many a long 


walls, and raised enffictently high to overlook the 
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| table, accommodated the loungers, who were not 
| engaged at play, and who sat orreclined—solemn- 
ly putling their segars, idly sipping their brandy 
| and water—or industriously counting the chances 
| of the game; butall observing a profound silence. 
| which would have done honor to a turbaned divap. 
| and was well suited to the important subjects of 
their contemplation. Little coteries of gayer 
spirits laughed and chatted aside, or made thei: 
| Criticisms on the players in subdued accents; any 
remarks on that subject being forbidden to all but 
the parties engaged ; while the marker announced 
the state of the game, trimmed the lamps, and 


| supplied refreshments to the guests. 


Mr. St. Clair, the gentleman whom we have 
taken the liberty of tracing to this varied scene, 
was cordially greeted on his entrance by the party 
at the table, who has been denouncing the adverse 
elements which had caused the absence of seve- 
ral of their choicest spirits. The game at which 
they were then playing being one which admitted 
of an indefinite number of players. St. Clair 
was readily permitted to take a ball; and, enga- 
ging with ardor in the fascinating amusement, 
was soon lost to all that occurred beyond the lit- 
tle circle of its witchery. 

The intense coldness of the night was so se- 
verely felt in the badly-warmed apartment which 
we have attempted to describe, that the party 
broke upearlier than usual. One by one they 
dropped off, until St. Clair and another of the 
players were left alone. These, being both skil- 
ful, engaged each other single-handed, and be- 
came so deeply interested as scarcely to observe 
the defection of their companions, until they found 
the room entirely deserted. The night was far 
spent. The marker, whose services were no 


longer required, was nodding over the grate ; the 


candles were wasting in their sockets, and al- 
though a steady brilliance still fell upon the table, 
the back ground was dark as it was solitary. 
The most careless observer might have remark- 
ed the great disparity of character exhibited in the 
two players, who vow matched their skill in this 
graceful and fascinating game. St. Clair was 
genteel young man of about five and twenty. His 
manners had all the ease of one accustomed to 
the best society ; his countenance was open and 
prepossessing; his whole demeanor frank and 
manly. There wasa careless gaiety in his air, 
happily blended with an habitual politeness and 
dignity of carriage, which added much to the or- 
dinary graces of youth and amiability. His fea- 
tures displayed no traces of thought or genius, 
for Mr. St. Clair was one of that large class, who 
please without design and without talent, and who, 
by dint of light hearts and grateful exteriors, 
thrive better inthis world than those who think 
and feel more acutely. He was a man of small 
fortune, and was happily married to a lovely 
young woman, to whom he was devotedly attach- 
ed; and who, when she bestowed her hand, had 
given him the entire possession of a warm and 
spotless heart. They had lately arrived, and be- 








ing about to settle in some part of the westert 


i . : 
g|country, had determined to spend the ensuing 
winter night. A set of benches, attached tothe | spring and summer in this city, where Mrs. °'-9 


Clair might enjoy the comforts of good society 
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until her husband prepared their future residence 
for her reception. 

His oppenent was some ten years older than 
himself; a short, thin, straight man, with a keen 
eye and sallow complexion. He was one of 
those persons who may be seen in shoals at the 
taverns and gambling houses of large towns, and 
who mingle with better people in stage-coaches 
and steam-beats. “He had knocked about the 
world, as his expression was, until, like an old 
coin whose original appearance has been worn off, 
he had few marks left by which his birth or coun- 
try could be traced. But, like that same coin, 
the surface only was altered, the base metal was 
unchanged. In short, he was a gambler, who 
roamed from town to town, preying upon thought- 
less young men, and employing as much industry 
as would make the fortunes of a half a dozen 
mechanies. 


Such were the players who were left together, 
like the last champions at a tournament, who, 
after vanquishing all their competitors, now turn- 
ed their arms against each other. For a while 
they displayed a courtesy, which seemed to be 
the effect of a respect for each other’s skill. It 
was natural to St. Clair; in the gambler it was 
assumed. The latter having found the opportu- 
nity he had long eagerly sought, soon began to 
practice the arts of his profession. The game of 
billiards, requiring great precision of eye and 
steadiness of hand, can only be played well by 
one who is completely master of his temper ; and 
the experienced opponent of St. Clair essayed to 
touch a string, on which he had’ often worked 
with success. 

‘‘ You are a married man, I believe ?”’ said he. 

‘“‘ Yes, sir,” 

“That was a bad play; you had nearly missed 
the ball.” 

“You spoke to me just as I was striking,” said 
St. Clair, good humoredly. 

“Oh! Ibeg pardon. Where did you learn te 
play billiards?” 

‘In Philadelphia.” 

‘ Do they understand the game ?” 

‘“‘T have seen some fine players there.” 


“Very likely. But I doubt whether they play 
the scientific game. New Orleans is the only 
place. Therethey goitinstyle. See there now! 
that was avery bad play of yours. You played 
on the wrong ball. You married men are accus- 
tomed to early hours, and get sleepy earlier than 
we do.” 

“I did not think I had shown any symptoms of 
drowsiness.” 

“QOh,no! Emeantnoallusion. There’s another 
bad play of yours.” 

“You will find I play sufficiently well before 
we are done.” 

“Oh! nodoubt. I meant nothing. You play 
an elegant game. But, then, you married men 
getscared when it grows Jate. No man can play 
billiards when he is in a hurrytogohome. A 
married gentleman can’t help thinking of the sour 
looks and cross answers he is apt to get when he 
goes home after midnight.” 


me,”’ said St. Clair; “I am neither scared nor 
sleepy, but able to beat you as long as you please.” 

“Qh, very well!—I don’t value myself on my 
playing. Shall we double the bet ?” 

‘“« If you please.” 

‘‘ Agreed. Now do your best, or I shall beat 
you.” 

Pestered by this impertinence, St. Clair lost 
several games. His want of success added to his 
impatience; and his tormentor continued to vex 
him with taunting remarks until his agitation 
became uncontrollable. He drank to steady his 
nerves, but drink only inflamed his passion. He 
doubled, trebled, quadrupled the bet to change his 
luck; butin vain. Every desperate attempt urged 
him tewards his ruin ; and it was happy for him 
that his natural good sense enabled him to stop 
before his fate was consummated, though not until 
he had lost a large sum. 

Vexed with his bad fortune, St Clair left the 
house of dissipation, and turned his reluctant steps 
towards his own dwelling. Hisslow and thought- 
ful pace was now far different from the usual 
lightness of his graceful carriage. It was not 
that he feared the frown of his lovely wife; for to 
him her brow had always been unclouded, and 
her lips had only breathed affection. She was 
one of those gentle beings, whose sweetness with- 
ers not with the hour or the season, but endures 
through all vicissitudes. 

It was the recollection of that fervent and for- 
bearing love, that now pressed like a leaden 
weight upon the conscience of the gambler, when 
he reflected upon the many little luxuries, and in- 
nocent enjoyments, of which that lovely woman 
had deprived herself, while he had squandered 
vast sums in selfish dissipation. Having never 
before lost so much at play, this view of the case 
had not occurred to him; and it now came home 
to his bosom with full fotce, bringing pangs of the 
keenest self-reproach. He recalled the many 
projects of domestic comfort they had planned to- 
gether, some of which must now be delayed by his 
imprudence. That very evening they had spoken 
of the rural dwelling they intended to inhabit; 
and Louisa’s taste had suggested a variety of im- 
provements, with which it should be embellished. 
When he left her, he promised to return ed6n; 
and now, after a long absence, he came, the Més- 
senger, if not of ruin, at least of disappointment. 
The influence of wine, and the agitation of his 
mind, had wrought up the usually placid feelings 
of St Clair into a state of high excitement. His 
imagination wandered to the past and to the future, 
and every picture that he contemplated added to 
his pain. 

“I will go to Louisa ” saidhe, ‘I will confess 
all. Late as it is, she is still watching for me. 
Poor girl !—she little thinks, that, while she has 
been counting the heavy hours of my absence, I 
have been madly courting wretchedness for my- 
self, and preparing the bitter cup of affliction for 
her.” 

In this frame of mind he reached his own door, 
and tapped gently for admittance. He was sur- 


answered, for the watchful solicitude of his wife 





« Twill thank you to make no such allusions to 





had always kept her from retiring in his absence. 


prised that his summons was not immediately © 
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ile knocked again and again—and at last, when | light now caught his eye, and he silently approach. 


his patience was nearly exhausted, a slipshod 
housemaid came shivering to the door. He 


ed it. 


He soon reached the entrance of an arched 
vault, formerly a powder magazine, from which 


snatched the candle from her hand, and ascended | the light emanated. The door-way was closed by 


tohischamber. It was deserted! 

‘* Where is Mrs. St Clair?” said he to the maid 
who had followed him. 

** Gone” 

‘* Gone where?” 

‘* Why, sir, she went away with a gentleman.” 

‘ Away with a gentleman! Impossible!” 

“ Yes, sir, indeed slie went off with a gentleman 
in a carriage.” 

‘* When ’—where did she go ?” 

“ [don’t know where she went, sir; she never 
intimated a word to me. She started just after 
you left home.” 

“ Did she leave no message ?”’ 

‘No, sir, notany ; she was in a great burry.”’ 

St Clair motioned the girl to retire, and sank 
intoachair. He gazed round the apartment, and 
his dwelling, once so happy, seemed desolate as 
atomb. He murmured the name of Louisa, and 
a thousand joys rose to his recollection. All— 
all were blasted! He endeavored to calm his 
passions, and to reason deliberately ; but in vain. 
Who could have reasoned at such a moment? He 
mechanically drew out his watch; it was past 
two o'clock. Where could Louisa be at such an 
hour !—she had no intimates, and few acquaintan- 
ces,in the city. Could any one have carried her 
away by force ? No, no—the truth was too plain ! 
Louisa had been worn out with his repeated ab- 
sences at night, and had gone perhaps back to her 
paternal home—a step for which he could hardly 
blaine her; and he was now a forsaken, broken- 
hearted man! 

In an agony of gricf he left his house, and wan- 
dered distractedly through the streets, until, 
chance directed, he reached the confluence of the 
rivers. ‘To this spot he had strolled with his 
Louisa intheir last walk. All bis tenderness and 
confidence revived, and he turned mournfully, 
with a full but softened heart, determined to seek 
his dwelling, and wait, as patiently as he could, 
until the return of day should bring some explan- 
ation of Louisa’s conduct. 

At this momenta light appeared, passing rapid- 
ly from the bank of the city towards the river. In 
ah instant it was lost—and again it glimmered 
among the ancient ramparts of the fort—and then 
disappeared. He advanced cautiously towards 
the ruined fort, and, clambering over the remains 
of the breastwork, entered the area, carefully ex- 
amining the whole ground by the clear moonlight. 
But no animate object was to be seen. A confu- 
sed mass of mishappen ridges and broken rocks 
were alone to be discovered—the vestiges of a 
powerful bulwark, which had once breasted the 
storm of war. 

“Itis deserted,” said the bereaved husband, 
‘‘ like my once happy dwelling. The flag is gone, 
the music is silent, the strong towers have fallen, 
and all is desolate !” 

Perplexed by the sudden disappearance of the 
light, and indulging a vague suspicion that it was 
in some way connected with his own misfortune, 
he continued to explore the ruins. A faint ray of 











a few loose boards, leaned carefully against it, 
and evidently intended only to afford a brief con- 
cealment; but a crevice, which had heen inad- 
vertently left, permitted the escape of that strag- 
gling beam of light which had attracted his 
attention, and which proceeded from a small taper 
placed ina dark lantern. Twopersons sat before 
it, in one of whom the astonished St. Clair recog- 
nized his late companion, the gambler! The 
other was a coarse, ill-dressed ruffian, with a fero- 
cious and sinister expression of countenance, 
examining a number of large keys, which seemed 
newly made, and which, by the conversation that 
went on, appeared to be intended to accomplish a 
burglary. St. Clair could witness the scene no 
longer. Under any other circumstances it would 
have excited his curiosity; but the discovery that 
he had been duped by a sharper—a mere grovel- 
ling felon—added to the sorrows that already filled 
his bosom, stung him so keenly, that he had not 
patience nor spirits to push his’ discoveries any 
further. 

“ Was it for the company of such a wretch,” said 
he, as he again mournfully bent his steps home- 
ward, “thatI left my Louisa! Perhaps she may 
have guessed the truth. Some one may have 
whispered to her that I was the associate of gam- 
blers and housebreakers! Shocked at my dupli- 
city and guilt, she has fled from contamination !” 

He again entered his habitation. How chang- 
ed! No hand was extended to receive him; no 
smile to welcome him. All was cheerless, cold, 
and silent, A candle,nearly exhausted to the 
soeket, was burning in the parlor, shedding a pale 
light over the gloom of the apartment: but that 
bright peculiar orb, that had given warmth and 
lustre to this little world, was extinguished! &t. 
Clair shuddered as he looked round. Every ob- 
ject reminded him of the happiness he had de- 
stroyed, and he felt himse!fa moral suicide. Half 
dead with cold, fatigue, and distress, he approach- 
ed the fire—when a note, which had fallen from 
the card-rack on the floor, caught hiseye. The 
address was to himself, and in Louisa’s hand wri- 
ting. He tore it open and read as foilows :— 


Poor Mrs. B , who has paid us so many kind 
attentions, has just sent for me. She is very ill, 
and fancies thatno one can nurse her so well as 
myself. Of course I cannot refuse, and only regret 
that I must part with my dear Charles for a few 
hours. Goodnight. Yourdevoted Louisa. 


The feelings of St. Clair can be better imagined 
than described, as he thus suddenly passed from 4 
state of doubt and despair to the full tide of joy. 
He kissed the welcome billet, and enacted sever- 
al other extravagances, which our readers will ex- 
cuse us from relating. He retired at length to his 
couch, where his exhausted frame soon sunk to 
repose. 

He rose early the next morning. Louisa was al- 
ready in the parlor to welcome him with smiles. 
He frankly related to her all that had happened on 
the preceding night. Louisa’s affectionate heart 
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A TENDER HEARTED WIFE; 
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sympathised in the pain he had suffered, and tears 
sole down her cheek, which was pale with 
watching. 

«Do not tell me,” said St. Clair, “that I have 
only suffered that which you have often endured. 
No, you will not reproach me; but f knowit, | 
feel it; and [here renounce gaming for ever! 
Never again shall you have cause to complain of 
my dissipation or neglect.” 

He kept his word, and acknowledged that the 
peace and joy of his after days were cheaply pur- 
chased with the miseries of that eventful night. 








Anticipating Trouble. 


AFFLICTIONS seen in prospective are more appal- 
ling than when they actually arrive. For there 
are few but are attended by some alleviating cir- 
cumstances, that deaden their force. Why then, 
should we sour the cup of happiness by anticipa- 
ting trouble that may never reach us, and in pro- 
babilities dependant on a thousand contingent 
circumstances, never likely to occur at once? 
The folly of doing so, will be placed in a stronger 
light, by the following anecdote : 

A country woman set her daughter, a girl of 
fifteen, to bake while she went to a neighbor’s. 
After some stay, she returned, and found the oven 
sparkling hot, and her daughter in another apart- 
ment in the greatest agony of tears. A sight so 
unexpected, excited the most tender sympathy in 
the maternal bosom, and solicitude for the cause. 
After much entveaty, the daughter complied. ‘1 
was thinking,” said she, “if lL was married, and 
should have a dear little child, and it should live 
to run about, and [ should be baking as I now am, 
and I should go out for fuel, and should leave it 
alone, and it should take a chair, and it should 
get up to the mouth of the oven, and it should 
crawl in, and should burn itself to death, all toa 
crisp, what a terrible thing it would be. Oh! oh! 
oh! dear—what should I do.” 

Let us not smile at the imaginary trcuble of the 
girl, while half the ills we feel are equally imagi- 
nary, but meet those that exist with fortitude, and 
they will become less formidable, in proportion as 
they are met with firmness. 








Matrimony Made Easy. 

Noruiné in the world would please us so much 
as being converted into a “ beautiful young girl,” 
but we should desire, at the same time, not to be 
converted into the mahometan faith ; above all, 
we should be strenuous against being carried to 
Bosnia. Itistrueas the Rev. R. Walpole informs 
us, that young girls are allowed the extraordinary 
indulgence of walking about in the day-time with 
their faces uncoverd—a liberty however, which 
may be secured without going all the way to Bos- 
nia for it; but then, there any man of the place 
who is inclined to matrimony, if he happen to be 
pleased with any of these girls whom he sees in 
passing, throws a handkerchief on her head and 
neck ; if he has not a handkerchief, any other part 
of his dress answers the same purpose. But this 
is far ffom being the worst; for the girl is then 
obliged to retire home, regards herself as betroth- 
ed, and appears no more in public! 


A Tender Hearted Wife. 


A ‘ broken hearted woman,’ as she calls herself, 
Mrs. Laura Hunt of Broadalbin, Montgomery Co. 
N. Y. notifies the public, through the Amsterdam 
Intelligencer, that her dear husband, Josiah Hunt, 
has left her bed and board, and strayed to parts 
unknown ; and she forbids all girls, old maids and 
widows, to meddle with or marry him under the 
penalty ofthe law. She earnestly entreats all edi- 
tors ‘throughout the world,’ to lay the foregoing 
information before their readers. Mrs. Hunt will 
perceive that we have complied with her request. 

Cour. & Enq. 

And we two.—N. Y. Trans. 

And we three.—Cin. Mir. 

And we four.—Standard. 

And we five.— Western Methodist. 

And we six.— Zion's Herald. 

And we seven.—Maine Free Press, 

And we eight.—Mo, Free Press. 

And we nine.—Woodstock Whig. 

Leave her bed and board; the villian! and we 
ten.—National Eagle. 

And strayed to parts unknown, the vagbond; 
and we eleven.—Albany Daily Adv 

And we make up the dozen.—N. Y. Com. Adv. 

He left her bed ! O! the vagrum! and we a Ba- 
ker’s dozen.—Pittsburgh Statesman. 

And we start him again.—Miner’s Journal. 

Keep him moving. Salt river is too good for 
him.—Jackson Cour. 

May he have corns on his toes and pains in his 
ribs all the days of his life. Leave a woman’s 
bed and board, the graceless knave! We'll give 
him the sixteenth kick.—Carlisle Rep. 

Oh! the vagabond! he deserves an additional 
kick, and we will give him the seventeenth !— 
Cleaveland Herald. 

Break a weman’s heart! the fiend! Take that 
too.— Painesville Tel. 

The fellow deserves to have his head combed 
with a three legg'd stool, his shins rubbed down 
with brick bats, and his eye lids button’d back to 
the blaze of a Julysun: give him another shove, 
and Hunt him ye spinsters.—Wash. Mirror. 

And we ascore—Jnhuman monster! We would 
have him transformed into a dressed pig, cook-ed, 
and carved by a woman’s tongue, (“ the only edge- 
tool that grows sharper by constant use,”) and 
made to feed on himself until he shall become ut- 
terly annihilated.—Cheshire Rep. & Museum. 

False hearted vagabond! Should he ever show 
his ‘swinish’ face in this section, we’ll give him 
such a Dary Crockett grin as will cause him to 
tremble.—Methuen Falls Gazette. 


The Salamander ! to serve his lawfully wedded 
better half so shockingly ; and leave her too without 
permission, that’s the knavish trick ; and all the lit- 
tle Hunt’s squalling for their papa. Oh! the non- 
descript! Letus only catch him here. The La- 
pies of New-York having a Companion of their 
own, will use all honorable means to return him 
safe to the rightful possessor, marked—this side up, 
no charges paid. Keep a bright look out.— Ladies 





Companwn. 
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ile knocked again and again—and at last, when | light now caught his eye, and he silently approach. 


his patience was nearly exhausted, a slipshod 
housemaid came shivering to the door. He 


| ed it. 


He soon reached the entrance of an arched 
vault, formerly a powder magazine, from which 


snatched the candle from her hand, and ascended | the light emanated. The door-way was closed by 


to hischamber. It was deserted! 

‘* Where is Mrs. St Clair?” said he to the maid 
who had followed him. 

** Gone” 

‘* Goue where ?” 

‘‘ Why, sir, sle went away with a gentleman.” 

‘ Away witb a gentleman! Impossible!” 

“ Yes, sir, indeed slie went off with a gentleman 
in a carriage.” 

‘* When !—where did she go?” 

“ [don’t know where she went, sir; she never 
intimated a word to me. She started just after 
you left home.” 

“ Did she leave no message ?”’ 

‘No, sir, notany ; she was in a great burry.”’ 

St Clair motioned the girl to retire, and sank 
intoachair. He gazed round the apartment, and 
his dwelling, once so happy, seemed desolate as 
atomb. He murmured the name of Louisa, and 
a thousand joys rose to his recollection. All— 
all were blasted! He endeavored to calm his 
passions, and to reason deliberately ; but in vain. 
Who could have reasoned at such a moment? He 
mechanically drew out his watch; it was past 
two o'clock. Where could Louisa be at such an 
hour !—she had no intimates, and few acquaintan- 
ces,in the city. Could any one have carried her 
away by force ? No, no—the truth was too plain ! 
Louisa had been worn out with his repeated ab- 
sences at night, and had gone perhaps back to her 
paternal home—a step for which he could hardly 
blame her; and he was now a forsaken, broken- 
hearted man! 

In an agony of gricf he left his house, and wan- 
dered distractedly through the streets, until, 
chance directed, he reached the confluence of the 
rivers. To this spot he had strolled with his 
Lovisa intheir last walk. All bis tenderness and 
confidence revived, and he turned mournfully, 
with a full but softened heart, determined to seek 
his dwelling, and wait, as patiently as he could, 
until the return of day should bring some explan- 
ation of Louisa’s conduct. 

At this momenta light appeared, passing rapid- 
ly from the bank of the city towards the river. In 
ah instant it was lost—and again it glimmered 
among the ancient ramparts of the fort—and then 
disappeared. He advanced cautiously towards 
the ruined fort, and, clambering over the remains 
of the breastwork, entered the area, carefully ex- 
amining the whole ground by the clear moonlight. 
But no animate object was to be seen. A confu- 
sed mass of mishappen ridges and broken rocks 
were alone to be discovered—the vestiges of a 
powerful bulwark, which had once breasted the 
storm of war. 

“ Itis deserted,” said the bereaved husband, 
‘‘ like my once happy dwelling. The flag is gone, 
the music is silent, the strong towers have fallen, 
and all is desolate !” 

Perplexed by the sudden disappearance of the 
light, and indulging a vague suspicion that it was 
in some way connected with his own misfortune, 
he eontinued to explore the ruins. A faint ray of 








a few loose boards, leaned carefully against it, 
and evidently intended only to afford a brief con- 
cealment; but a crevice, which had heen inad- 
vertently left, permitted the escape of that strag- 
gling beam of light which had attracted his 
attention, and which proceeded from a small taper 
placed ina dark lantern. Two persons sat before 
it, in one of whom the astonished St. Clair recog- 
nized his late companion, the gambler! The 
other was a coarse, ill-dressed ruffian, with a fero- 
cious and sinister expression of countenance, 
examining a number of large keys, which seemed 
newly made, and which, by the conversation that 
went on, appeared to be intended to accomplish a 











burglary. St. Clair could witness the scene no 
longer. Under any other circumstances it would 


have excited his curiosity; but the discovery that 
he had been duped by a sharper—a mere grovel- 
ling felon—acded to the sorrows that already filled 
his bosom, stung him so keenly, that he had not 
patience nor spirits to push his’ discoveries any 
further. 

« Was it forthe company of sueh a wretch,” said 
he, as he again mournfully bent his steps home- 
ward, “thatI left my Louisa! Perhaps she may 
have guessed the truth. Some one may have 
whispered to her that I was the associate of gam- 
blers and housebreakers! Shocked at my dupli- 
city and guilt, she has fled from contamination !” 

He again entered his habitation. How chang- 
ed! No hand was extended to receive him; no 
smile to welcome him. All was cheerless, cold, 
and silent, A candle,nearly exhausted to the 
soeket, was burning in the parlor, shedding a pale 
light over the gloom of the apartment: but that 
bright peculiar orb, thathad given warmth and 
lustre to this little world, was extinguished! §&t. 
Clair shuddered as he looked round. Every ob- 
ject reminded him of the happiness he had de- 
stroyed, and he felt himself a moral suicide. Half 
dead with cold, fatigue, and distress, he approach- 
ed the fire—when a note, which had fallen from 
the card-rack on the floor, caught hiseye. The 
address was to himself, and in Louisa’s handwri- 
ting. He tore it open and read as follows :— 


Poor Mrs. B , who has paid us so many kind 
attentions, has just sent for me. She is very ill, 
and fancies thatno one can nurse her so well as 
myself. Of course I cannot refuse, and only regret 
that I must part with my dear Charles for a few 
hours. Goodnight. Your devoted Louisa. 


The feelings of St. Clair can be better imagined 
than described, as he thus suddenly passed from 4 
state of doubt and despair to the full tide of joy. 
He kissed the welcome billet, and enacted sever- 
al other extravagances, which our readers will ex- 
cuse us from relating. He retired at length to his 
couch, where his exhausted frame soon sunk to 
repose. 

He rose early the next morning. Louisa was al- 
ready in the parlor to welcome him with smiles. 
He frankly related to her all that had happened on 
the preceding night. Louisa’s affectionate heart 
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sympathised in the pain he had suffered, and tears 
sole down her cheek, which was pale with 
watching. 

«Do not tell me,” said St. Clair, “that I have 
only suffered that which you have often endured. 
No, you will not reproach me; but ft knowit, I 
feel it; and [here renounce gaming for ever! 
Never again shall you have cause to complain of 
my dissipation or neglect.” 

He kept his word, and acknowledged that the 
peace and joy of his after days were cheaply pur- 
chased with the miseries of that eventful night. 








Anticipating Trouble. 


AFFLicTIONs seen in prospective are more appal- 
ling than when they actually arrive. For there 
are few but are attended by some alleviating cir- 
cumstances, that deaden their force. Why then, 
should we sour the cup of happiness by anticipa- 
ting trouble that may never reach us, and in pro- 
babilities dependant on a thousand contingent 
circumstances, never likely to occur at once? 
The folly of doing so, will be placed in a stronger 
light, by the following anecdote: 

A country woman set her daughter, a girl of 
fifteen, to bake while she went to a neighbor’s. 
After some stay, she returned, and found the oven 
sparkling hot, and her daughter in another apart- 
ment in the greatest agony of tears. A sight so 
unexpected, excited the most tender sympathy in 
the maternal bosom, and solicitude for the cause. 
After much entveaty, the daughter complied. “I 
was thinking,” said she, “if I was married, and 
should have a dear little child, and it should live 
to run about, and [ should be baking as I now am, 
and I should go out for fuel, and should leave it 
alone, and it should take a chair, and it should 
get up to the mouth of the oven, and it should 
crawl in, and should burn itself to death, all toa 
crisp, what a terrible thing it would be. Oh! oh! 
oh! dear—what should I do.” 

Let us not smile at the imaginary trouble of the 
girl, while half the ills we feel are equally imagi- 
nary, but meet those that exist with fortitude, and 
they will become less formidable, in proportion as 
they are met with firmness. 








Matrimony Made Easy. 

NorHiné in the world would please us so much 
as being converted into a “ beautiful young girl,” 
but we should desire, at the same time, not to be 
converted into the mahometan faith ; above all, 
we should be strenuous against being carried to 
Bosnia. Itistrueas the Rev. R. Walpole informs 
us, that young girls are allowed the extraordinary 
indulgence of walking about in the day-time with 
their faces uncoverd—a liberty however, which 
may be secured without going all the way to Bos- 
nia for it; but.then, there any man of the place 
who is inclined to matrimony, if he happen to be 
pleased with any of these girls whom he sees in 
passing, throws a handkerchief on her head and 
neck ; if he has not a handkerchief, any other part 
of his dress answers the same purpose. But this 
is far ffom being the worst; for the girl is then 
obliged to retire home, regards herself as betroth- 
ed, and appears no more in public! 





A Tender Hearted Wife. 


A ‘ broken hearted woman,’ as she calls herself, 
Mrs. Laura Hunt of Broadalbin, Montgomery Co. 
N. Y. notifies the public, through the Amsterdam 
Intelligencer, that her dear husband, Josiah Hunt, 
has left her bed and board, and strayed to parts 
unknown ; and she forbids all girls, old maids and 
widows, to meddle with or marry him under the 
penalty ofthe law. She earnestly entreats all edi- 
tors ‘throughout the world,’ to lay the foregoing 
information before their readers. Mrs. Hunt will 
perceive that we have complied with her request. 

Cour. & Eng. 

And we two.—N. Y. Trans. 

And we three.—Cin. Mir. 

And we four.—Standard. 

And we five.— Western Metliodist. 

And we six.—Zion’s Herald. 

And we seven.—Maine Free Press, 

And we eight.—Mo, Free Press. 

And we nine.—Woodstock Whig. 

Leave her bed and board; the villian! and we 
ten.—National Eagle. 

And strayed to parts unknown, the vagbond; 
and we eleven.—Albany Daily Adv 

And we make up the dozen.—N. Y. Com. Adv. 

He left her bed ! O! the vagrum! and we a Ba- 
ker’s dozen.—Pittsburgh Statesman. 

And we start him again.—Miner’s Journal. 

Keep him moving. Salt river is too good for 
him.—Jackson Cour. 

May he have corns on his toes and pains in his 
ribs all the days of his life. Leave a woman’s 
bed and board, the graceless knave! We'll give 
him the sixteenth kick.—Carlisle Rep. 

Oh! the vagabond! he deserves an additional 
kick, and we will give him the seventeenth !— 
Cleaveland Herald. 

Break a woman’s heart! the fiend! Take that 
too.— Painesville Tel. 

The fellow deserves to have his head combed 
with a three legg‘d stool, his shins rubbed down 
with brick bats, and his eye lids button’d back to 
the blaze of a Julysun: give him another shove, 
and Hunt him ye spinsters.—Wash. Mirror. 

And we ascore—Inhuman monster! We would 
have him transformed into a dressed pig, cook-ed, 
and carved by a woman’s tongue, (“ the only edge- 
tool that grows sharper by constant use,”) and 
made to feed on himself until he shall become ut- 
terly annihilated.—Cheshire Rep. & Museum. 

False hearted vagabond! Should he ever show 
his ‘swinish’ face in this section, we'll give him 
such a Davy Crockett grin as will cause him to 
tremble.—Methuen Falls Gazette. 


The Salamander ! to serve his lawfully wedded 
better half so shockingly ; and leave her too without 
permission, that’s the knavish trick ; and all the lit- 
tle Hunt’s squalling for their papa. Oh! the non- 
descript! Letus only catch him here. The La- 
pigs of New-York having a Companion of their 
own, will use all honorable means to return him 
safe to the rightful possessor, marked—this side up, 
no charges paid. Keep a bright look out.— Ladies 


Companion. 
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THe next meeting arranged for the four friends 
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specimen of his own weather, to remind him of 
|home occasionally. But whatever may be the 
clime, give me a city life. Oh, to look over exte. 
| Sive tracts of country, is dreary enough, whether 
north or south. How much more delightful the 
sight of houses and people. Give me the throng, 





was at the house of Adelaide. Though the even-|the bustle, the variety of acity. It is there only 
ing was stormy and the heaps of snow made the | we feel that we live.” 


streets almost impassable, the ladies did not fail to 


‘“‘ Feel that we live,’ said Adelaide. “Oh no! 


keep their appointment. Caroline and Harriet! we become one of a mass confounded in a herd, 


arrived without accident, but Louisa was not so 


fortunate. Just as she reached the house, after | 


being thumped and bumped amile through the 
streets, the sleigh was overturned. Fortunately 
she received no other injury than a terrible fright, 
ind serious damage to gigots, etc. Some time 
elapsed whilst she received the condolement of her 
sympathising friends, and they attempted to re- 
store her adornments to their pristine elegance. 
One smoothed the rumbled folds of her poue de 
soie; and another endeavored to give her ringlets 
the inimitable grace of Manuel. 

“Oh, this snow—this snow,” said Louisa. “Of 
this snow I’m weary; it really puts a barrier to 
all social intercourse, for what but the most endur- 


ing friendship would induce one to venture out in | 


these streets, where dangers from above and be- 
low encounter one. What with the snow and the 
great fire, all visiting is interrupted.” 

‘¢ What a different thing is snow inthe country,” 
said Harriet, “to snow in the city; here it is soon 
a black dingy mass—slop and slosh under foct, 
and avalanches from overhead. Whilst in the 
country, it castsa veil of dazzling white over eve- 
rything and concealing the grosser materials of 
earth, adds a new charmto winter. How delight- 
ful is the profound stillness which reigns when it 
falls so soft, so gently—it seems as if the spirit of 
peace was abroad and alljarring ceased fora time, 
and then the people all turn out—friendly visits are 
exchanged, and youthful cheeks glow with deeper 
hues, and youthful eyes shine more brightly, ani- 
mated by the merry sleigh bells, and each other’s 
society. How I love to gaze from my own native 
hills over mountains, and plains, and streams, and 
forests, all one pure dazzling hue; whilst the clear 
cold air seems to brace my frame, and I can al- 
most feel health inhaled by every respiration.” 

‘Ah me,” said Cornelia, drawing her cashmere 
around her. “f can conceive of no happiness, no 
comfort, no, not even an endurance of existence, 
where that fell monster cold holds his dominion. I 
find this city of yours quite too far north. Oh 
come with me Harriet to my native South, and in 
our balmy breath of Spring, you will feel that to 
exist is alone a sensation of happiness. Inhale for 
once only, the delicious odor of our orange trees, 
our magnolias and oleanders, you will then abjure 
forever your cold native hills; the thoughts of 
them makes me shiver.”’ 

“No, no,” said Louisa, “remain here both of 
you, where every variety of season and weather 
is experienced. Sometimes we have the hot 
burning breath of tropical regions, sometimes the 
icy gales of Labrador, sometimes the mists of 
Scotland, and sometimes the dense fogs of Eng- 
land. One would suppose that the natives of 


and almost lose our own identity. It is in the 
stillness and quietness of the country the soul is 
| felt; it is there we can commune with our own 
| thoughts ; become acquainted with our own na. 
tures, and ascertain for what purpose existence 
| Was given to us. Imagination can there waft us 
| away from this every day world, and create one 
of our own, peopled with beings of a loftier, nobler 
stamp; where friendship will be enduring, and 
love knows no change.” 

“TI have received a letter from my brother 
Charles,” said Harriet; ‘‘ your favorite Louisa, 
it was most interesting to me, perhaps ladies, the 
recital of his adventure might amuse you.” 

“ Certainly, certainly !’’ they all exclaimed, “le: 
us have it.” 

As their tea was finished, and the intense cold 
of a night, when the themometer was below zero, 
was felt, inspite of the streams of warm air, which 
a furnace below sent up, they drew around a glow- 
ing Schuylkill fire and listened to Harriet as she 
read the following narrative: 

‘* You know, dearest sister, that I was entrusted, 
when I left Philadelphia for Cincinnati, with a 
large amount of money, in specie, notes of hand, 
and bank notes, which entirely filled a large trunk. 
I was very careful not to let any one know of this 
treasure, as I had heard of robberies of all sorts, 
and my future establishment in life would depend, 
in a measure, on my arriving with this sum in 
safety. We travelled along for some time without 
anything remarkable occurring, except the usual 
vexations of a journey. We had commenced the 
descent of the Alleghanies, and were called up at 
three o'clock in the morning jto begin our day's 
journey. It was late in the autumn; a chilly 
piercing wind penetrated through all our wrap- 
pers, and the loose leathers of the vehicle. There 
was not a star visible; and we went on in silence 
until the day dawned. Oh the dreariness of a 
wintry, cloudy day-break, when the heavens were 
all one cloudless grey tint. We were chilled to 
the bone, and the coach wound slowly down the 
mountain in a zig zag direction.” 

‘How far before we stop to breakfast, driver! 
said [. 

‘ About ten miles,’ he answered. 

Ten miles, good heavens! thought I, we shal! 
all perish, if he moves on for ten miles further at 
this cautious rate. 

‘ But there is a foot-path which is only half the 
distance through a short cut,” he added, “ if any 
of the gentlemen wish to keep themselves warm 
by walking?’ 

One passenger and myself determined to profit 
by this information. The driver pointed out the 
way, and we beheld a pathway plainly defined. 











every clime who resort here, had each imported a 





As we knew the direction, we stoutly pursued our 
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way. The chilled blood in my veins began to 
circulate, and my spirits rose as [ felt the glow of 
exercise once more bring animal heat to my be- 
numbed limbs. But my fellow pedestrian, soon 
became weary and declared he was colder than 
ever, and the loneliness of the forest seemed to 
daunt him. The carriage was still in sight, and 
he turned back to join the others. For some time 
| pursued my way, making the woods re-echo 
with a gay hunting song, and imagining the exci- 
ting scene of a chase inthese primeval forests, 
where it seemed as if the foot of man had seldom 
penetrated. I proceeded about a mile or two, 
when I perceived it had commenced snowing, and 
I redoubled my pace, thinking of the warm break- 
fast which awaited me, and for which the keen 
mountain air, made nature’s cravings more urgent. 
I walked on, and on; but the wind rose and the 
storm thickened. I began to find it difficult to 
discover the path; however, I thought I knew the 
direction, and supposed myself near my resting 
place; but the forest became closer, I could hardly 
make my way through the under-brush, until I 
found myself in a tangled thicket, through which 
it was impossible to penetrate. I now knew I had 
lost my way andI must retrace my steps. I turn- 
ed, but the falling snow through the leafless trees, 
had obliterated my foot prints. I was completely 
bewildered, and knew not which way to go. I 
ascended an eminence, climbed one of the high- 
est trees to discover where I was; but when the 
wind blew the snow aside for a moment, I could 
only behold one dreary extent of naked forest 
trees, not a friendly smoke or trace of human habi- 
tation met my view—all was cheerless, desolate, 
and appalling. I descended from the tree, and 
once more pursued my way, entirely uncertain, 
whether I was approaching a dwelling, or pene- 
trating deeper into those pathless forests, where 
the foot of civilized man has never been. Iknew 
I must descend, and I sprang down the declivity. 
Soon after I heard the sound of water, and my 
progress in that direction was stopped by a rush- 
ing mountain torrent; 1 determined to pursue its 
course, hoping to find a mill seat on its banks; but 
tremendous pilesof rock stopped my way; I was 
obliged to take a circuitous route, and could not 
regain the stream. All the stories I had ever 
heard of travellers being lost in the forests until 
they perished for want of food, returned to my 
recollection. ‘And must this be my fate,’ thought 
I, ‘is my youth, my health, my energies, to end in 


this; my high hopes, my opening career be termi-! 
joverme. The loss of my breakfast, which, at an- 


nated thus ;’ then the picture of my home, our hap- 
py fireside, my venerable parents, and you my 
Harriet; who are so ambitious for your brother, 
arose vividly to my mind. I thought of the trea- 
sure which I had so thoughtlessly abandoned. 
Some one will get possession of the trunk—they 
can speedily convert the notes and bills into spe- 
cie, and the dishonesty of the act will fall upon 
me. They will never hear of me again, and they 
will naturally suppose I have absconded with the 
money. Oh God! oh God!—the thought was mad- 
ness. To perish here by a slow death, or be de- 
voured alive by the beasts of the forest, was nothing 
toit. My good name gone! my family dishonor- 
ed! To have it supposed that any amount could 





tempt me to such a deed—to such a breach of trust, 
My brain whirled, my head grew dizzy; but } 
plunged madly on in my career—I sprang down 
precipices,—I bounded over torrents,—l dashed 
wildly through the tangled thicket, until I sank ex- 
hausted. I soon started up; I halleed, I shout- 
ed, and was answered by adozen echos. Inimy 
madness I thought they were demons mocking 
me. I defied them, they returned my defiance ; | 
laughed hideously, they also laughed. 1 looked 
around, the trees were wildly tossing in the wind, 
I thought they were exulting over my misery. ] 
once more resumed my course; they seemed to 
pursue me, and the roaring of the wind sounded 
like the exultation of a thousand demons. No ob- 
stacle stopped me, I dashed forward until a stout 
Suple jack wound me in its embrace, and I fell to 
the ground. ‘They have me, they have me,’ 
thought I; ‘and here I must lic until life becomes 
gradually extinct, strength and thought are no 
more; but before the last spark ebhs away, the 
mountain cat, the wolf, the bear, will gather to 
their feast. While sensation still endures, they 
will fasten their fangs in my flesh, and tear away 
my vitals. Ha! I now see their glaring eyes—] 
already feel thgir ravenous gripe.’ I lay for a 
while motionless, until I became calmer; my self- 
possession returned, I could think rationally 

‘What madess is this? if Lam to perish here, let 
me, at least, meet my fate with courage. How un- 
manly to give way at the first trial of my life: let 
me at least be cool and collected, until I have 
tried all means of extrication.’ I looked around, 
I appeared to be ona plain. Had I then descend. 
ed the mountain? I knew not; but husbanding 
my strength, I pursued my way once more as 
chance directed. Isoon emerged from the forest, 
and found myself on the brink of a precipice, | 
looked below, O joyous sight! The tavern was 
justbeneath me, The stage coach at the door rea- 
dyto start. The driver was blowing his horn. 
Heaven’sown music could not have been sweeter 
tomyears. I shouted—I waved my handkerchief. 
They heard me, and returned my shout. Ne 
mountain cat or squirrel, ever descended a preci 

pice as rapidly as I did. Catching at twigs and 
tufts of withered grass J reached the foot of the al- 
most perpendicular wall, and soon took my seat in 
the coach. I found they bad waited for me seve 

ral hours. They had sent men in pursuit of me, 
and had shouted and blown horns in every direc- 
tion. Grateful for my preservation, I did not for- 
get to return thanks to Him who had watched 


other time, would have been a serious affair, was 
not thought of now.” 

Harriet ended her narrative, and the ladies, who 
had listened with breathless interest, all made their 
comments on the perilous situation of their young 
favorite. ‘Time passed, and the hour of separation 
arrived while they were still on this subject. Be- 
fore they departed, however, Adelaide, with fairy 
fingers, touched the piano, and sang for their en- 
tertainmnent, with a soft and melodious voice, the 
following verses, which she met with in an old an- 
nual, and had preserved part of the neglected bijou ; 
though all beautiful, it was too long for a song :— 
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INFLUENCE O 


F WOMEN, &c. 





1 
The snow! the snow!—'tis a pleasant thing 
To watch it falling, falling, 
Down upon earth with noiseless wing, 
As at some spirits calling; 
Each flake is a fairy parachute, 
From teeming clouds let down ; 
And earth is still, and air is mute, 
As frost’s enchanted zone. 


2 
The snow! the snow! behold the trees, 
Their fingery boughs stretch out, 
The blossoms of the sky to seize, 
As they duck and dive about: 
The bare hills plead for a covering, 
And ere, the grev twilight, 
Around their shoulders broad shall cling, 
An arctic cloak of white. 


” 
vw 


The snow ! the snow! it brings to mind 
A thousand happy things ; 
And but one sad one—’tis to find, 
Too sure that Time hath wings! 
Oh! ever sweet is sight or sound, 
That tells of long ago; 
And I gaze around, with thoughts profound, 
Upon the falling snow. 


‘Very appropriate,” said Louisa, “to this win- 
ter of snows—ever memorable in the annals of 
winters.” E. S. 











The Influence of Women. 

Tue justly celebrated Hannah More has de- 
clared that among the talents, for the application 
of which women are peculiarly accountable, there 
is one, the importance of which they cannot rate 
too highly, and that is influence; forthe general 
state of civilized society has a considerable depen- 
dence upon their preva'ling habits and opinions. 

To women mankind are indebted for their very 
first impressions. ‘The seeds of virtue or of vice 
are generally deposited in the infant heart by the 
mother, the nurse, or the female attendant; and 
when their fruits are knitting at the approach to 
manhood, they may be blighted or mellowed by 
the female glance; for men are well aware that 
their reputation is promoted by the favorable opin- 
ion of the other sex, and at every stage of life we 
may easily discover that the opinion of a virtuous 
female, commands at least a very respectful con- 
sideration. 

Although women have generally been the vic- 
tims of injustice, yet in some parts of the world 
they have received the homage which was their 
due; the arts have frequently been called in as 
auxiliaries in the celebration of their virtues, and 
authors of the first talent have done justice to their 
merits. 

Plutarch mentions an instance in which the wo- 
men of a besieged city made its warriors blush, 
because of its dishonorable surrender; and others, 
who seeing their relations fly before the enemy, 
secured the city gates, and compelled the recreants 
to turn in search of death or victory. During a 
civil war in Gaul, the women having thrown them- 
selves between the contending armies, and effect- 
ed a reconciliation, were afterwards honored by 
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| admission to the public deliberations, and Appoint. 
'ed arbitrators between the neighboring states, 

During one of the Punic wars, the Carthagenian 
ladies cut off their hair to make bow-strings fo, 
the archers. At Rome, the husband received hop. 
or for his wounds in the estimation of his wife, at 
whose feet he deposited the spoils which he had 
taken fromtheenemy. Ina single day, Hortensia 
gave an exampleof eloquence to her own sex, 
courage to the men, and humanity to tyrants. 

Among the Jews we find Judith successfully re. 
proving the desponding chieftians of Berbulin; g 
mother encouraging the last of her tortured chil. 
dren to be faithful unto death; and a group of pi- 
ous women surrounding a Saviour’s cross, whey 
every man, except the beloved disciple, had de. 
serted. 

In all ages and countries, the women have been 
more zealous than the men in making proselytes 
to their religious tenets. Atcommunion you may 
generally observe four women to one man. They 
were women who first carried the Christian reli- 
gion successfully to thrones, making their very 
charms subservient to the extension of the Gospel 
This was particularly the case in}France, Eng- 
land, Poland, Prussia, Hungary, Bohemia, Lithv- 
ania, Germany, Bavaria, and other places. 

In the fourth century, St. Jerome was the zeal- 
ous panegyrist of the female sex. His very style 
was softened and conformable to the gentleness 
of his subject, when he treated of Marcella, Pauli- 
na, Eustochium, and other Roman ladies, who 
had embraced the greatest austerities of the Chris- 
tian religion, and diligently applied themselves to 
the study of the Hebrew language, that they might 
the better understand the writings of the Jewish 
legislator. 

It is to be hoped, that ina country where the 
fair sex enjoy the advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion, reasonable legislation, pure religion, and all 
the endearing satisfaction of equal, virtuous and 
social intercourse, women will not content them- 
selves with polishing, when they are armed with 
powers to reform man; with captivating for a 
day, when they may be successfully laboring for 
eternity. 








A Peep in the Kitchen. 


“« Where ignorance is bliss 
"Tis folly to be wise.” 


In my college days, I once strolled into the kiteh- 
en of the great hall, being “ naturally curious” to 
learn how cooking was managed ona scale so ex- 
tensive as to meet the wants of some two hundred 
students. It was a quarter of an hour before 
breakfast, and an enormous kettle filled with cof- 
fee, as it was denominated, hung gloomily over the 
fire. As its contents boiled and bubbled, I ob- 
served ever and anon some dark substance, eV!- 
dently too large to be a grain of coffee, rising to 
the surface, and instantly ducking down, as if its 
deeds were evil. What was it? Of that very 
same liquid in fifteen minutes were all to partake ; 
we were to persuade our palate that it was bone 
fide coffee, despite all of insinuations that it was 
made of poplar leaves and damaged rye. What 





could this mysterious black substance be? Was 
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STELLA, A HEROINE. 233 
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it a sturgeon, or a negro’s head, or a stove pipe ? 
The question was one of great personal interest— 
curiosity took the alarm—my evil star had provid- 


ed a cane—I plunged into the boiling ocean before | 


me, and raised to the fair light of the laughing 
morn, an old hat. Heavens! what a discovery; 
even now Liremble at the horrid recollection. 


In a few minutes I was in the breakfast hall, car- 
rying the baton thecane’s point. There were my 
classmates masticating, with all their might, the 
toughest bread in Christendom, and pouring down 
their devoted throats cup after cup of that infernal 
beverage. I took my place next my friend Frank 
Stanley. 

« Frank, what are you drinking ?” 

“ Coffee.” 

« Will you take your oath of that ?” 


« What the deuce do you mean ?” 
“Thave been inthe kitchen; I have made a terri- 
ble discovery ; down that cup for mercy’s sake !” 


At this the whole table caught the alarm, “ speak 
out, speak out,” resounded on all sides. 


“ Fellow-Juniors,” I commenced, “ you fondly 
imagine that you have been drinking coffee; no 
such thing; you have been drinking HAT soup; 
here is the hat itself, (holding up the still reeking 
and horrible mass, which had been boiled into a 
polygon,) five minutes ago I fished it out of the 
coffee kettle !”' 


The same junior class was composedof as many 
reckless dare devils as were ever congregated 
under the roof; they cared nothing for thunder 
claps, or stages in the process of being capsized, 
they had once set at defiance al! the militia of the 
town; but this discovery was too much for them ; 
every one was appalled, and they all left the room 
muttering execrations. That night the cook was 
tarred and feathered, and rode on arail, and the 
keeper of the hall was burnt ineffigy. I never 
took another cup of college coffee. 


Reader, if you are inclined to inquietude—if you 
livein an after-dinner dread of apoplexy—in three 
weeks you will be as thin as Cassius without his 
‘hungry look.’ Butif you wish to enjoy the good 
things of life, seek not to be wise, but above all 
things keep out of the kitchen. 8. 








Stella, a Heroine. 


Sretta was perhaps guilty of more murders 
than those attributed to her eyes. The organs of 
destructiveness and combativeness are, I believe, 
not far asunder; and the same propensities, differ- 
ently developed, may produce a Joan of Arc, or a 
Madame de Brinvilliers. Thus meditating, I ex- 
claimed, like Archimedes, “I have found it !"—asI 
recalled to mind the only ineident in Stella’s life 
that could give the slightest color to the imputa- 
tion,—one which has not, to my knowledge, been 
noticed by any of Swift’s biographers, although 
communicated to the writer by indisputable au- 
thority. 

When Mrs. Johnson (Swift's celebrated and un- 
fortunate Stella,) removed, by his advice and 
recommendation, with her friend Mrs. Dingly, to 


) 
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a village near Laracor, the residence of Dr. Swift, 
whence they removed to his personage-house at 
Laracor during the Doctor's visits to England, but 
immediately vacated it on lisreturn. It may be 
easily supposed that the deep solitude of the coun- 
try parts of Ireland, was not very agreeable totwo 
unprotected females, accustomed to the luxury 
and security ef Moor Park, the seat of Sir William 
Temple; and accordingly we find the resolute 
Stella not unprepared to meet the exigencies of 
her present change of condition. 

There having been frequent reports of robbery 
in the neighborhood, she provided herself wit! pis- 
tols, with the use of which her lonely state made 
it necessary she should be acquainted. Shortly 
after those precautions had been taken, one night 
Stella, when about to step into bed, was alarmed 
by the appearance of an armed ruffian at the win- 
dow, one of the gang that had been long lurking in 
the neighborhood. 


But Stella never learned the art, 
At proper times, to scream and start, 


and she was now to reap the benefits of her habits 
of self-control, Stealthily and fixedly his eye was 
applied tothe pane, watching her every motion, 
and evidently waiting to effect his entrance when 
she should have retired to rest. Stella was per- 
plexed: she knew not whether he might not have 
many more followers shrouded in the darkness. 
To alarm the house was worse than useless. What 
could unprotected femalesdo? Cautiously, there- 
fore, she avoided giving the least indication of her 
fearful discovery; and, as unconcernedly as she 
could, approached the bed near which her trusty 
pistol was deposited ;—then, sinking down on her 
knees, she began her nightly orisons to that Being 
whose peculiar watchfulness is over the destitute 
and afflicted. The ruffian, seeing her thus enga- 
ged, had no idea that she was aware of his vicinity. 
The undaunted Stella, meanwhile, had managed, 
unperceived by him, to secure the pistol. Thus 
armed, she arose from her knees, returned to the 
window, and fired at the glass with deliberate aim. 
A groan, a fall, a shout, and a muttered curse fol- 
lowed, all was over for that eventful night. Next 
morning, blood was to be tracked toa considerable 
distance. The intended robber, perhaps murderer, 
had evidently accomplices who had borne him off; 
but, although an inquiry was instituted, his ulti- 
mate fate remained uncertain. 

Thus did Stella by her presence of mind, cour- 
age, and collectedness, probably preserve the life 
of her more helpless female friend and her own. 
But whether she was most indebted for these quali- 
ties to the lessons of her ‘beloved preceptor,” or to 
the “bump of destructiveness,” developed among 
the organs of her skull, leave it to greater philoso- 
phers than myself to determine. A. L. 
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MODESTY is not only an ornament, but also a 
guard to virtue. It is a kind of quick and delicate 
feeling in the soul, which makes her shrink and 
withdraw herself from every thing which has dan- 


warns her to shun the first appearance of every 





Ireland, these ladies took up their abode at Trim, 
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thing that is hurtful. 


ger init. Itis such an exquisite sensibility that it — 




































































WALTER DE MONTREAL. 
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Walter de Montreal. 


“ Slowly, with his strange and ferocious escort, 
Adrian renewed his way. Winding up a steep 
ascent that led from the plain,—when he reached 
the summit, the curve in the road showed him the 
whole army on its march;—the gonfalons wav- 
ing—the armor flashing in the sun, line after line, 
like a river of steel, and the whole plain bristling 
with the array of that moving war ;—as the solemn 
tread of the armed thousands fell subdued and sti- 
fled at times by martial and exulting music. As 
they swept on, Adrian descried at length the state- 
ly and towering form of Montreal upon a black 


charger, distinguished even at that distance from | 


the rest, not more by his gorgeous armor than his 
lofty stature. So swept he on in the pride of his 
array—in the flush of his hopes—the head of a 
mighty armament—the terror of Italy—the hero 
that was—the monarch that might be! Three lit- 
tle months afterward, and six feet of ground suffi- 
ced for all that greatness.” —Bulwer’s Rienzi. 


How gallantly they sweep along, 
Clad intheir bright array, 

While from afar, the glittering throng 
Their gonfalons display, 

The shield and lance, for daring fight, 
Which coward hearts would shun, 

The shining steel—the eorslet bright, 
Flash in the noon-day sun! 


On—on they sweep, in pomp and pride, 
For rupture and for strife, 

To ope the gates of sorrow wide, 
To barter human life ; 

And scarce is heard the solemn tread, 
Of thousands armed for war ; 

To welter in the blood they shed, 
Amid the battle’s roar. 


For loud and long the trumpets note 
Peals through the ethery air, 

And strains of martial music float, 
Exulkting, rich and rare; 

The warrior’s heart with hope beats high, 
Ambition points the way, 

And many a mind, would fain descry, 
The triumph of the day. 


And 'midst that great and moving throng, 
One form distinct is seen; 

Of stature large—limbs stout and strong, 
Of high and dauntless mien, 

Encased in armor doubly bright, 
And mounted on his steed, 

His restless soul longs for the fight, 
To triumph or to bleed. 


And forth he goes in pomp of power, 
Flushed with his proud array, 
The haughty hero of an hour, 
The monarch of a day! 
Italia trembles at his nod, 
He bows—the sabres gleam! 
Men knee! before their votive God, 
He rules in might supreme! 





And far and wide is heard his name, 
It reaches many a clime, 

The warrior’s proudest hope—is fame, 
That lingers through all time. 

Three little months—“ six feet of ground 
Sufficed him—” Great the fall 

Of him by envious laurels bound, 
The once proud Montreal. J. E. Y. 











Star-light on the Sea. 
Written on board the ship Huntsville, on the Bahama 


banks and addressed to our associate passenger, 
the eminent tragedianess, Miss Puivuirs. 


Comer, lady come! the sunset hour 
Rests sweet on ocean’s breast; 
A fair on high mid astral pow’r, 
A “‘star” beams in the west. 
Far, far above the day god’s fall, 
Its light shows chaste and clear : 
"Tis like to thee, ‘tis brightness all, 
And shines within its sphere. 
Then, lady fair! the stars among 
Your bright resemblance see ! 
Come, come on deck! we pleasure on 
*Mid star-light on the sea. 


Look ; lady, look! Bahama’s isles, 
And coral banks are near; 
And see! above, Urania smiles, 
She woos thee to HER sphere. 
Lo’ e’en thro’ all her arcs divine, 
The sphere she offers thee 
Befits a star like thee sublime— 
A vient for land and sea! 
Yes, lady, join Urania’s throng ; 
Come, take me there with thee. 
Thence, see our ship move proudly on 
"Mid star-light on the sea. 


Forbear, Urania, Melpom'ne claims, 
The brightest of the age— 

’Mid nature's scenes—in pleasure’s fanes, 
A sTAR on every stage, 

As such, thou pride of all the ning, 
We prize thee and we love; 

And when with us thou set’st in time, 
TueEn, peer a star above! 





Fair lady, take this poesy wreath 
The Huntsville twined for thee. 
Thus honer’s halo round thy head, 
’Tis star-light on the sea! G. R. 











Women’s Hearts. 


I proress not to know how women’s hearts are 
wooed and won. To me, they have always beer 
matter of riddle and admiration. Some have but 
one vulnerable point, or door of access, others have 
a thousand different ways. It is a great trial of 
skill to gain the former, but still greater proof of 
generalship to keep possession of the latter, for ® 
man must battle for his fortress, at every door and 
window. He that conquers a thousand hearts }s 
therefore entitled to some renown; but he who 





keeps undisputed sway over the head of a coquetié, 
is indeed a hero.—Irving. 
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MY OWN EPITATH, &c. 
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My Own Epitath! To the Hebrew Maiden. 
Mina BY MRS, CRAWFORD. 
Srrancer, who lingerest passing by, _ 
To read this marble drear, Hexsrew maiden, veil thy beauty, 
a And ken who underneath doth lie, Lest my heart a rebel prove, 
To living friends once dear; Breaking bands of holy duty, 
[t little boots what name or state For the silken chains of love. 
gE. v The sleeper held on earth,— Look not on me, sweet deceiver, 
Of humble or renowned fute,— Though thy young eyes beam with light, 
Of mean or noble birth :— They might tempt a true believer 
The soul’s the thing; then seek not here To the darkest shades of night. 
Bahama For what the soul put on, Heb d hile Ti; 
nger, While hous’d within its walls of care, ro ai ae ey were ae 
é. ier chastise Gite Gane en anging o'er thy melting lute, 
8 Every chord beneath thy finger 
The dust that lies beneath thy feet y are, 
fay Wakes a pulse that should be mute, 
Once trod like thee on flowers, Ww P f, - 
And felt the impulse strong as swee © must part, and is 9 hr ah 
, - ips tah Eyes that could my life renew! 
Of life and all its powers. en . ie 
P Lips that mine could cling to ever! 
And linked in chain of sympathy, Hebrew maiden, now adieu! 
To being of its kind, _ 
Felt human griefs, and joys like thee, The Hebrew Maiden’s Answer. 
But all are now resigned ; sow 
- And “ dust to dust” again returned, Curist1an soldier must we sever? 
" Doth call thee, from the tomb, Does thy creed our fates divide ? 
ure on To learn that lore too rarely learned Must we part, and part for ever? 
From lips of mortal bloom. Shall another be thy bride? 
Spirits of ny fathers sleeping! 
Though love and friendship strew thy way, Ye, who once in Zion trod, 
With gems of living light, Heaven’s mysterious councils keeping, 
They may not tarry: thou and they, Tell me of the Christian’s God! 
As dancers for a night, 
Join hands and tread the flow’ry space, Is the Cross of Christ the token 
Heart full of hope and glee, Of a saving faith to man? 
Then part, and each unto his place, Can my carly vows be broken? 
The cold grave, cold like me. Spirits, answer me! They can. 
, S88 en All the Blessed with him trod 
n ree, ? : dan ¢ 
dl y on A bark with all her sails unfurl’d, Chinon I belies de Gal?" _ 
Bound for eternity, 
Look not behind, but steer away, 
To gain “the semiebiees;” A Picture of Human Life. 
” 
»s, pete em sds agony Benovp that scene, yon trembling main, 
On whose sinooth brow soft breezes sleep, 
That Star that sentinels man’s grave, No breath disturbs the azure plain, 
Watching till darkness cease Or moves the surface of the deep. 
God’s scattered flock, o’er land and wave, Fond o’er the tide the vessels run 
To fold them up in peace, Nor fear the rocks, nor dread the wind 
ath "Till at the golden dawn of day, Unfold their canvass to the sun, 
3 To Paradisian bowers, Regardless of the storms behind. 
ead, ‘ee will bis Aes i But hark—from yonder bursting clouds, 
G. R. id living streams and flowers. The tempest breaks, loud thunders roar, 
His own, alas! and who are they ? Which split the masts, tear the shrouds, 
Of all the sleepers here, And dash them headlong on the shore. 

. Of all that tread the green earth, say, By flattering gales too soon betrayed, 
an Who claims that title dear? Those billows where they lately played 
“ of Not wealth, not wisdom, not renown, Became at last too soon their grave, 
me ¥ Net all that man controls, In this sad scene thyself behold, 
ot j of But love for Him, who wore the crown, Nor does the bless, the image wrong— 
. mas f Of martyrdom for souls! c. The rocks that dash our hopes as bold, 
ae A The storms that vex our life as strong, 
ter, for / * The blessed Redeemer. Opening by fortune’s smile to day— 
door “ Our fame books fair, our honors bloom, 
oa ‘ Dress cannot ease pain, promote health, assist To morrow withering—all decay 

ette the needy, or sooth the afflicted; but, on the con- Shadowed by envy or the tomb. 
at ea wary, it often robs them of their just dues. JULIA, 
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ANDANTE MODERATO, 
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I’ve wander’d o’er the desert wide 
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Away from thee, away from thee I never more will roam, Bless’d 
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I’ve rov’d beneath the Eastern sky, 
And cull’d the brightest flow’rs, 

Yet mem’ry oft hath wak’d a sigh, 
For other cherish’d bow’rs, 

Away from thee, away from the 
1 never more will roam, 

Bless’d land of Love and Liberty, 
My own, my native Home. 


I’ve gaz’don Beauty’s bright array, 
Upon a far-off shore, 

But thought upon the young and gay 
I knew in days of yore, 

Away from thee, away from thee 
I never more will roam, 

Bless’d land of Love and Liberty, 
My own, my native Home. 
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ORIGINAL. 


The Drama. 

Dorine our late Siberian winter, the Theatres 
have been literally deserted. The most invete- 
rate play-goers could not muster courage enough 
to face the peltings of the pitiless storm, and break 
the icey spell which kept them from their favor- 
ite resort. Actors played toempty benches, and 
managers mourned over exhausted treasuries. 
But as winter could not endure forever,a slight 
change to milder weather caused an instantane- 
ous effect for the better. 


The first ray of sunshine produced at the Park, 
was by the engagement of Mrs. and Miss War- 
son, the voculists, and Opera once more became 
the orderof the day. The former of these ladies 
having never appeared on the New-York stage, 
selected for her role de debut the part of Susannah 
in Mozart’s charming opera of ‘‘ The Marriage of 
Figaro,” and sustained it with perfect success. In 
her person Mrs. Watson is inclined to en bon point, 
but her carriage is easy, and her gestures graceful. 
Her face is handsome and intelligent; her eye 
brilliant, and her bust beautiful. Her voice, which 
is a mezzo soprano of fine quality and considerable 
compass, is sweet and clear. Her intonation is 
correct,—her enunciation distinet, and her me- 
thod of singing, which is chaste and unpretending, 
shows that she has profited by good instruction. 
In fine she possesses most of the requisites to con- 
stitute a singer of the first order. 

Of Miss Watson little remains to be said; her 
reputation as a vocalist is too well established to 
need comment from us. The estimation in which 
her talents are held by the public cannot be more 
satisfactorily exemplified than by the simple fact, 
that her benefit produced fifteen hundred dollars. 

At the conclusion of the Watsons’ engagement, 
Mr. Reeve commenced operations, playing his 
routine of characters with increased eclat, to tolera- 
biy well filled houses; and having secured the 
services of the above ladies for his benefit, the 
theatre was crowded on that night to overflowing. 


Our readers must not, however, suppose that 
during the theatrical torpor produced by the severe 
winter, the managers of our different theatres 
have been idle, quite the contrary; the greater 
portion of that season was passed in preparation 
for the spring campaign. Thousands of dollars 
were expended in order to commence it with effect, 
and it is no less true than singular, that the whole 
of the vast expenditure has been made for the pro- 
duction of one and the same piece; the history of 
which, may perhaps, afford some amusement to 
our readers. 

Early inthe last spring, anopera denominated La 
Juive, was produced by the Academie Royale, in 
Paris, with an eclat, unparalelled, even in the recol- 
lection of the oldest play-goer of that play-going 
metropolis. The Parisians literally became La 
Juive mad during the continuance of the opera, and 
night after night rushed in crowds to the theatre to 
witness it. The managers ofthe London theatres, 
with their accustomed enterprize, despatched 
agents to Paris to obtain the requisite information, 
and after an entire summer, devoted to preparing 
the piece for representation, atan expense, it is 
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said, of three thousand pounds, (fifteen thousand 
dollars,) the manager of Drury Lane produced a 
translation of the opera under the title of the Jewess, 
which, to use the language of the newspapers of 
that period, ‘‘ For dazzling display, glorious bril. 
liancy, and transcendant acting, totally eclipsed 
the original piece, though presented with all the 
advantages, aids, and lustre, the French so emi- 
nently possess.” 

The effect which this play produced upon the 
sober Londoner, was scarce inferior to that expe- 
rienced by the more mercurial Parisian. The fall- 
ing fortunes of ‘Old Drury” were stayed by it in 
their downward course; and that theatre, which 
had been reduced to poverty, by its adherence to 
the legitimate drama, was again elevaied to pros- 
perity, by the force of glittering spectacle, and in- 
explicable dumb show! 

The other London managers were not slow in tur- 
ning to their advantage the dramatic furor which 
had seized upon the public; and the minor thea- 
tres came in for their full share of the harvest. In 
the course of a short time ‘‘the Jewess” found its 
way across the Atlantic. The manager of the 
Park received the Drury Lane version, the Bowe- 
ry manager that of the Victoria theatre; and Mr. 
Dinneford, of the Franklin, from some other quar- 
ter; and they have all been performed here with 
different degrees of success. The following is 
the plot of the play as is was performed at Drury 
Lane, and now represented at the Park. 

The scene lies in Switzerland, during the reign 
of the Emperor Sigismund, and the piece com- 
mences with the rejoicing of the inhabitants of the 
city of Constance, on the return of the Emperor 
from a victory over the Hussites. In the midst of 
their hilarity the revellers are disturbed by the 
clanking of hammers, which proceeds from the 
workshop of a Jew Goldsmith, who in despite of 
the proclamation for a general suspension of la- 
bor, is working at his trade. The populace, in- 
dignant at this act of disobedience, rush into the 
house, from whence they drag the Jew and his 
daughter, and are about to punish them with death 
for their contumacy, by casting them into the 
Lake, when Rachael is timely rescued by order 
of Prince Leopold, who had in the disguise of a 
young Israelite, clandestinely won her love. At 
this period Cardinal de Brogne, President of the 
Council of Constance, arrives from a ‘solemn pro- 
cession and Thanksgiving, and in Eleazer, the 
Jew, who enters pursued by the crowd, recognizes 
the individual who some years before he had ban- 
ished from Rome, for the transgression of a law 
in that city, after having seen his two sons perish 
on the scaffold for the same offence ; and being now 
Lord of Constance, in his right as President of the 
Council then assembled, the Cardinal saves the 
Jew from the fury of the citizens, and banishes him 
and his daughter, after three days from the city— 
Eleazer returning to his house, for the first time is 
made acquainted with the attachment which had 
so long existed between Reuben, the assumed 
name of the Prince, andhis daughter. He greets 
him as the preserver of her life, and believing him 
to be one of the faithful, recieves him as the affi- 
anced husband of Rachael. Leopold, as the be- 
trothed of the Princess Eudocia, aware of the im- 
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possibility of his marriage with the Jewess, re- 
ceives but coldly this offer of her hand, and in the 
supposed ‘absence of her father, tries to persuade 
her to flee with him from Switzerland. Overcome 
by the force of her love, she reluctantly consents, 
when Eleazer, who had overheard the conversa- 
tion, interposes and reproaches him for his perfidy 
and ingratitude. The Prince, struck with remorse 
atthe deception practised upon the Jewess, and 
for his disloyalty tothe Princess Eudocia, leaves 
the house abruptly, cursed by the Jew and pur- 
sued by the daughter, who, resolving not to lose 
sight of the Prince, follows until she sees him 
enter the Palace. By one of those improbable 
incidents, which only occur on the stage, Rachael 
next becomes the favorite servant of the Princess 
Eudocia, and at a grand banquet given by the 
Emperor, officiates as cup bearer. By command 
of her mistress, the Jewess presents wine to 
Prince Leopold, in whom she discovers her faith- 
less lover, and at the same moment Eleazer arriv- 
ing with a costly necklace which Eudocia had 
purchased from him to present to Leopold, also 
recognizes him, Eudoeia receives the necklace 
from the Jew, but in the act of placing it on the 
neck of Leopold, Rachael stung with jealousy, 
snatches it away, dashes it on the ground, and de- 
nounces the Prince as guilty of an unlawful inti- 
macy with herself, which, being a Jewess, is a 
crime punishable with death. Leopold is arrest- 
ed and degraded, and the Jew and his daughter 
are sent to prison to await their doom—Eudocia 
visits Rachael, and by her tears and supplica- 
tions obtains her promise to withdraw the charge 
against the Prince, and the Cardinal anxious to 
save the father’s life, seeks an interview with him 
and urges him to renounce his religion and em- 
brace Christianity, as the only means by which 
his life and that of his daughter could be saved. 
The Jew indignantly refuses, but supplicates the 
Cardinal to intercede for the life of Rachael, and 
finding him inexorable threatens a frightful re- 
venge, He then discloses a secret known only 
to himself, that the only child of the Cardinal, 
(who previous to becoming achurchman had been 
married) was still living, and that her life had 
been miraculously preserved, when it was sup- 
posed she had perished with her mother, at the 
time the Neapolitan forces had sacked Rome and 
set iton fire. The Cardinal implores Eleazer on 
his knees, to make known to him the abode of his 
daughter. This the Jew resolutely denies, except 
on one condition, the liberation of Rachael, and 
further states that De Brogne’s child is in the pow- 
er of his most implacable enemy, and can only 
be recovered through his interposition. Finding 
remonstrance hopeless, the Cardinal threatens to 
force him by torture to reveal the secret. Elea- 
zer and his daughter are condemned to the cruel 
death of being boiled in a cauldron of oil, and the 
last scene is an exhibition of this horrid execution. 
Rachael enters surrounded by guards, undress- 
ed and prepared to suffer, and the Jew is brought 
in on a litter almost lifeless—his bones having 
been broken by the torture applied, to force the 
secret from him. He implores permission to speak 
with his daughter a few parting words, which be- 
ing granted, he questions her if she desires to live 











--and says that by becoming a christian not only 
her life will be saved, but that wealth, rank, and 
splendor would await her. She resolutely refu- 
ses, preferring to die a martyr to her faith, and as- 
cends the platform by the cauldron. At this mo- 
ment the spectators set up a shout, and the Jew 
believing the fatal plunge had been made by Ra- 
chael, proclaims her the Cardinal's daughter, and 
in the effort dies. Rachael, however, is saved, 
and so the piece concludes. 

The Play, as performed at the Bowery Theatre, 
terminates more consistantly with justice and hu- 
manity. There Eleazer is not putto the torture, 
but atthe moment when the Jewess is about to suf- 
fer, he reveals to the Cardinal the secret that she 
is his child, and saves his own life by the disclo- 
sure. 

Singular as it may seem, it is nevertheless 
true, that this piece tells better on paper than 
it does on the stage. The dialogue is dull and 
wearisome, and the incidents though interest- 
ing in themselves, are not so in their develope- 
ment. As a spectacular drama, the Jewess may 
rank in the first class, and live perhaps long 
enough to reimburse the managers for the heavy 
expense incurred in its preparation. It is certain- 
ly got up with much magnificence, both at the 
Park and Bowery theatres; but on the whole we 
think it more effectively performed at the latter 
house. The extent of its stage admits of more 
scope for display, and Mr. Hamblin, wisely profit- 
ing by that advantage, has produced his version 
of the drama in a style of splendor that would re- 
flect credit on any theatre. 

Mr. Hacker, has commenced a farewell en- 
gagement at the Park, previous to his departure 
for Europe; and the Woops appear on Monday, 
the 2st instant in the opera of La Somnambula, in 
which they have already turned the heads of half 
the people of this city, Boston and Philadelphia. 











Observations on Fashions. 
FROM THE COURT MAGAZINE OF FEBRUARY i836. 


Manttes are less generally adopted in carriage 
dress than they were in the beginning of the sea- 
son; they have been partially superseded by 
mantelets of velvet or satin, of a very large size, 
lined, and wadded. They are made quite up to 
the neck, and in general with round pelerines. 
We kave seen some lined and bordered with sa- 
ble; others, and the latter more numerous, of black 
velvet, or that very rich material triple satin, lined 
with rose, emerald green, or Swedish blue gros 
de Naples, and trimmed with broad rich black lace. 
The principal difference between these mantelets 
and those of last season, consists in the size; they 
are at present every way larger. 

Pelisses continue in favor, but we have no 
change to announce in their form. The sleeves 
reinain quite as large as ever; only we see several 
with the fulness at the lower part confined half 
way to the elbow by narrow bands of the same 
material, which are buttoned or attached by some 
fancy ornament to the centre of the arm. 

Rose-colored satin drawn bonnets are very much 
in favor in carriage-dress ; they are always trim- 
med with plain satin ribands to correspond: the 
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most novel style of trimming is a high knot form- | tasteful, those of black velvet trimmed with rose. 
ed of coques of riband placed on one side; there | colored ostrich feathers, and black satin ribands 
is something graceful and original in the form of| The interior of the brim is trimmed with blond 
this ornament. Straw color is also in favor both | lace lappets of a very light pattern, tied carelessly 
fur velvet and satin bonnets; some of the prettiest | on one side, and intermingled close to the cheek 
that we have recently seen were of red velvet, the | with small Bengal roses of a very palered. The 
brim and crown edged with two pipings of satin, | colors in request are violet, marron, claret color, 
and brown and other cherry color: the trimming | Swedish blue, emerald green, different shades of 








consisted of ribands and flowers in which the | grey, rose, and straw color. 


three hues were mingled. 
employed for hats and bonnets, black, emerald 
green, and marron are mostin favor. They are 
trimmed with feathers and ribands corresponding 
in color; the former are always placed on the 
right side. 
they may be of mingled hues for bonnets, and 
placed on either side. We cannot well say that 
the brims of hats and bonnets either augment or 
diminish in depth, as fashion allows so much lati- 
tude in this respect, that the under-sized and ma- 
jestic belle is no longer coiffe exactly in the same 
manner; but we think that generally speaking 
brims are of a moderate and becoming size, and 
very wide over the forehead. A good many morn- 
ing bonnets are worn over small caps of plain 
blond, trimmed with wreaths of wild roses. 


Pelisse robes of white pou de soie or gros des Indes 
are nuch in favor in half dress. The front is al- 
ways edged with pipings of rose, green, or some 
other light-colored satin: the sleeves are generally 
ofthe Venetian kind, looped at the bend of the 
arm by a band of riband;—the under sleeve is 
tight to the arm. 


Caps continue in great favor in evening neglige, 
the most fashionable are distinguished for the sim- 
plicity of their form: we may cite among the pret- 
tiest those of blond, composed of a flat band with 
two rows of blond, divided by roses or light sprigs 
of flowers, and ornamented with a wreath round 
the summit ofthe head. Another pretty and very 
becoming style of cap is composed of tulle, the 
front arranged en bouillon, something in the turban 
style, is intermingled with light sprigs of flowers ; 
knots and brides of tulle complete the trimming, no 
riband being employed for these caps. 


Evening dress robes continue to be cut very low 
round the bosom, and the majority made with short 
sleeves. These are now, for the most part, made 
close to the arm, but with two or three sabots of 
the same material or else of white tulle, the latter 
is most fashionable, and certainly it has a very 
light and pretty effect upon a robe of rich silk or 
velvet. We sce also some sleeves with the first 
beuffant composed of the material of the dress, 
and the second in blond or tulle, terminated by a 
manchette. A third style consists of a single beuf- 
fant onthe tight sleeve, which is made to descend 
nearly to the elbow, and ornamented with two 
ruches of tulle. Long clear white sleeves are also 
a good deal in request in evening dress; some are 
surmounted by small round mancherons of the 
same material asthe robe; others are set intoa 
smal! tight sleeve of the material of the dress, which 
descends upon the shoulder. 

Turbans have lost a little of their vogue. Small 
velvet hats are more in favor than ever, and likely 
to continue so. We may cite as among the most 


Where full colors are | 


Flowers are not adopted for hats; | 














Hope. 


Hope is a pledge of glorious rest 
To weary mortals given; 

We cultivate the flower on earth 
And reap the fruit in heaven. 


Wuart a solace to the care-worn and sorrow 
stricken bosom, is hope, sweet hope! In the gloom 
of adversity and affliction, heaven born hope whis- 
pers, in accents of peace, that rest and comfort are 
yet in store. It stimulates us to perpetrate the 
dense clouds, which hover over us, and enjoy its 
promised good, while it is only in prospect. Mis. 
fortunes and disappointments encompass us about; 
the heart is drear and desolate—when hope,—an. 
gel of mercy,—steals into the desponding soul, and 
like the seft moonbeams upon the obscure paths 
of the forests, directs our course among flowery 
meads, and beside still waters. She not only 
strews her flowers in our pathway through this 
fluctuating world, but she points to the skies—to 
the blest abodes of peace, where the fulness of her 
promised pleasures are realized. Surely the hope 
of rest in heaven is a pledge we will fondly cher- 
ish, a flower we will delight to cultivate, whose 
odor shall cherish us in life and carry us on smooth- 
ly to the elysian fields, where we shall feast upon 
the fruit in full fruition. 








Habit. 


Hasirt, sooner or later, makes everything tolera- 
ble, and even necessary. Privation in this way 
becomes more agreeable than enjoyment, and pain 
itself an indispensable excitement. The sufferer 
under a chronic disease endures more in one hour, 
than a man in health in a week ; but he is not ne- 
cessarily more unhappy. Suffering is with hima 
substitute for action, and were he suddenly cursed, 
he would feel ennui till he had substituted effect, 
in itself painful, in its place. The old tenant in 
the Bastile lamented his restoration to light. The 
epicure compelled by ill health to give up the 
pleasures of the table, finds, afier a certain time, 
his simple diet becomes as agreeable to him ashis 
precious luxury. We can accustom ourselves to 
anything, even to idleness, which is the hardest 
lesson of all. 











Strive to be either agreeable or useful: thus 
only is it that the world can be gained. 


Society must be occasionally changed, to avoid 
dullness orennui. Even the best may grow insi- 
pid or tiresome. 


Christian patience is surer than stoical resolu- 
tion. The one calms, the other benumbs the soul. 
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